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Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price $3.25. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


copies sold. Sales have surpassed those of all 
ohne pooks combined: Be sure to order by the above 
full title, and do not accept, instead of this, THe Mop- 
ERN SCHOOL, which is an older book, by the same 
author. Mr. Richardson’s opinion of the merits of this 
first effort may be gathered from the following, taken 
from the preface to the NEW MErHop : 

“Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms (by many eminent composers and professors), 
and convinced that great improvements were obviously 
needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy the defects. 
profiting by the experience and advice of the best prac- 
tical teachers, I commenced a thorough and critical ex- 
amination of my first method, and concluded that the 
only remedy would be to bring outa new work on an 
improved plan.” 

This new work substituted for the defective MopERN 
SCHOOL, was Richardson’s 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true “ Richardson.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
153 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.,, 
15! 32 Pranklin Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Questions for Written Examinations, 


ed by J. G. EDGERLY (formerly Superintend- 
ent of Manchester, [N. now Super- 
intendent of Sc ools, Fitchburg, Mass.) 


Pamphlet of 140 pages, AGme. Price 50 cts. 
0 


by mail on receipt P ce, b 
HOMAS W. LANE, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
lta 16 Hanover Street, Manchester, N. H. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
de frangais,”” has been rinted It may be 
Non ne free, by addressing the author, 1481 Broadway, 
De Del ork, The first Latin Book, “‘ Talks with Caesar 
the Ai? Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 
ey ormal School. The first chapter of this work will 
- out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 

Latin and Greek.” 
heen ormal School will meet at Amherst Col- 
hoz. 0n July 9th. ‘The programme of the School will 

ready February 15. 154 tf 


GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


the Summer 1878, visitin 
i g Ireland, Scotland, 
Pg France, Se um, the Rhine, Prussia, Switzer- 
able’s taly, and the Paris Exposition. All objection- 
incident to European travel entirely re- 
Prades turn-tickets good for twelve months. College 
dente ra Teachers of Music and Literature, Art Stu- 
, pene Teachers, and others of like tastes please 
, for Prospectus, E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


Furnishes and fills situations, 
TOU 


Boston, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully pre red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
ssistants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


Pre ti for 
English 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Goodwin ; Professor F. en ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ies, as resident is, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pupils at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

‘‘As a Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those es, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.”—{ . Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 
Professor of Oratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE. Ten in number. Illus- 

trated by Models and Charts. 

READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from 
a wide range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
ACTOR ; with Illustrative Readings. (2) THE ART 
OF EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 
ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 
of — in Elocution. Address : 
1342 St. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usual Academic course. 

II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 

Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The teengtyy, | course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
© rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students bs scholarships and gratuities. 

Address CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


PROF. 


reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. (102 tf] W.N.EA 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on ~ 
“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
“VOCAL REFORM,” and 
“NATURAL SINGING.” 


Enclose Twenty-five Cents in stamps. 
Address JOHN how: "ARD, 
150 tf (1) 39 Union Square, N. ¥. City. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursued together 
or se tely. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Win- 
ter Term opened Feb. 4. Send for catalogue. 

ZL J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


“T LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww. ‘ER K. FOBES, 149A Tr t St., Bost 


Defective Speech. C.S.COLBY 
W Springfield St., Boston. Ref.’ 
J. E. Murdoch, 8S. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory. 
UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Sq., N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pub. 


Pref. Lodeman’s Eurepean Teur, 
Including London, Paris, the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, 


North and South . Tosail on June 27. Forin- 
formation, address Prof, A. LODBMAN, Mich, 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough A 


— 


— 


Suplée’s Trench on Words. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Arranged for Class- Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 
With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 


Words for Illustration, and Ques- 
tions for Examination, 


By THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 
Head-Master of St. Augustine’s College, Benicia, Cal. 


“ TRENCH’sS StuDY OF WorpDs” has long been a well 
known and favorite study, though but poorly adapted 
heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more acceptable 
than ever. 


400 pages; 12mo; Cloth, $1.50. 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
153 te (i) 27 Howard St., NEW YORK. 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
rs. M.G, 


\ 
wy ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Insanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Scar- 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLS THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
per, numerous etc. ; contains testimonials 
rom all parts of the wor d; also reasons logically on 
the cause and a of disease. Address Mrs. M. 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 

The rn Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

( Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to - ly it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or a Bi Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on ee 
ddress JAMES W. QUEEN CO., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For AND CoMMON SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various’Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 

Ri various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEWER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, ical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible Mouse, Astor Place, New Work. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } wenchers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


{METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, } 


hty , 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
toe’ nted heads for Punctuality, Regularity, De- 


rtment, Remarks, &. 
MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


137 tf H. §. 
DR. LOOMIS’S 
F ] SELECT PARTIES. 
Fourth Year. 
Circulars at 


Special Terms to Teachers, 


GLOBES, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


80 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), ipals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any department, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors witheut charge. 
THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
chea journals potnes, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

The U. 8. School and College Direc »& guide 

for those having children to educate,—gives information 

of best Schools. Sent free for this Sa on receipt 

of three 3c. stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 

T. CO SWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Unien Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

i MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 459 
154 Catalogues on application. 
CONTENTS 
— OF THE — 
PRIMARY TEACHER 

— FOR — 
Vol.l. JANUARY. No.4. 


What the Children’s Question Suggested ; 
By Mrs. KATE H. Knox. 
The Wri -Class (TV); 
y J. W. Payson. 
Health for Teachers Gtr 
By Harriet N. Austin, M.D. 
The Dull Teacher (poem); 
By R. H. DANE. 
Arithmetic 
y EDWARD OLNEY. 
Plants with Children (I); 
By 8S. P. BARTLETT. 
Daily Programme for Prim. School (III) ; 
By MARy P. CoLBuRN. 
Practical Lessons in Kindergarten (IV.); 
By Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE. 
Hints to First-Primary Teachers, 
Old Notes for the New Year. 
Primary Reading-Lessons. 
Our Note-Book. 


TERMS : $1.00 a year, in advance ; single copies, 15 
cents. Ten numbers constitute the year. Remittances 
Registered 


by Draft, Postal Order, or Letter, at the 
Publisher’s risk. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
154 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


JANUARY NUMBER JUST OUT. 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An Original Monthly Magazine of Declama- 
tions, Dialogues, Recitations, Tableauz, 
Selections, Charades, &c., &e., 


For Day Schools, For Temp. Armies, 
For Sunday-schools, For Parlor Pastimes, 
For Mission Bands, For Parish Socials. 


The poten of “Goop TimMEs” is One Dollar 
per year; F n Cents single number. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
or 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
MRS. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
Fall River, Mass. 154 


NEW PLAYS. 


“Tf the succeeding numbegs are as good as they 
predict for them a large demand.”’— Nat. Tee 
Suitable for School exhibitions and 
tainments. No scenery required. 2% 


in tone and language. They ares 

take well. “Odds with thet * .. 

back,” and Sparklis 

“Initiating a Granger,” vuondent,”’ 

and “A Family Strike,’’~ Send 

for descriptive circulars. SENNISON 
49e0w GP Dekalb Co., in. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the uine article. For terms, 


and 
directions for use, to Sole Proprietors, N. VY. Sil. 
fente Book Slate Co,, 191 Fulton St, N, 1941) 


| 
. 
| 
| 
— 
| 
49 
| 
EW-ENGI 
“ENGLAND — \ 
MUSICAL . oa for 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistie designs for littl 
folks. 65 varieties Globes 
best extant. Webb’s Schoo! 
and Family Cards and Pic 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 

xtended. Send for Ilustratec 
Blackboard Stretcher, — a 


145 Folded. perfect thing and cheap. 


Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BISTON, MAS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include i es their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of t he PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their contains testimonials from the most dis 
professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rircure & Sons have been qpocanss 
. Browning, London; Rudolph Keeni Buber bees 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E .. A 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; ae 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free ¢/ 
and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. ( writing please 
mention this journal.) 18 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superiar Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tit, 102 E. 24 St, Cincinnati. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
F urniture, 

Of the most approved patterns. 
The “ Fear.ass”’ is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk, 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 

16 Hawiey-St., Boston, 


USE USE 
pDEUS DAVID 
Best 
CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED.THE 


Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 
— AND— 
OBFECT-LESSON CABINETS 
Circulars free. N. H. EDGERTON, 
119 (3M) Philadelphia, 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights: Improved Holtz Blectric Machines, $2 ving 
5 Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent and 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. B.—J have no partner in business. III zz 


Geography Made Attractive tsx"or Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


We Write us 
for 
send a Set D riptive 
on trial. Circular. 


Model of Colorado. 


The models in position resemble a re/ie/ map of the United States, measuri 
each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the 


4 by 44 inches. They contain 47 pieces, 
ool-room. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1003 Arch Street, Pallegeiphia. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 
Mc€LEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 


OUR 86.00 NEW YEAR GIFT. 


‘A $6.00 ELEGANT 


PREMIUM GIFT! 


COIN SILVER TABLE-WARE. 


Consisting of an L. nt Extra Coin rte Fang Set of Six Teaspoons War- 
ranted equal to an that retails at $4.50, and an Elegant Extra plated Coin Sil- 
ver Butter-Knife that ~to- 4 at $1 60, 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Thus making the $6.00 Set of Teaspoons and Butter-Kunife a valuable and use- 
ful New Year’s Gift from our house. 

This Hogant on set of Teaspoons and Butter-Knife are of the latest Style pattern 
and each Spoon to be engraved with your initial, if desired; so don't fail state 
plainly the initial you wish engraved on the spoons and butter-knife. 


THIS PREMIUM CIFT 
trons ro | lasts 60 days, so please send for Silverware soon aon ible. Address 
orders to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co , 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, O., 
od receive this valuable New Year’s ew Only the postage a packing or ex- 
press charges are you requested to send, the samme being one dollar, and the 
Sileorware’ is then delivered to you FREE. 


CUT THIS OUT, AS IT. IS WORTH $6.00. 


CuUT THIS ouT. 
New Year Gift Silver-ware Premium Order. 


On receipt of this Certificate together with $1 to pay postage, packing, and express charges we will send 
you $6.00 worth of Coiu Silver Table-ware free. Consistiug of an Elegant Extra Piated Coin Silver 


SET OF TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE. 
Each art'cle to be beautifully engraved with your ivitial. Send for Silver-ware at ouce, stating name in 
full, gether with Town, County, and State. Address all orders to. 


EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., 130 Elm &t., Cincinnati, 0. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, | “ The Portable Book - Holder,” 


For Schools, Lawvers. and Merchants. The most convenient article in the 


Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
Caution.—Beware of worthiess imitations. Every pen one when they are made acquainted 
is nee Perry & Co. with its merits. 
Sample Card, containing leading styles of co sent 
mail on receipt of a5 cents. 
PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


Boys and CIRLs 


ls, marking clothing, 
FAMILY ‘PRINTER complete 
ints 4 line; 
AMOND PRI 
outfit for 


Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
¥F. P. LITTLE, Manufr., 
143 tf P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


> 


+4 BSS and com 


Your Own Printing 


D: EXPENSE, except for 


outfit for printing Cards, Tags, 
lars,cte. Rvery Business Man should 


Outfits from $lu lup 


a 


GOLDING & Fort Hill Sy Bos 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) CORMPLES#P PRICE 


ORR “ON 
OFFlog 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St., BOSTON. 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


Doi FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 cents, ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 


» Nassau, N. ¥. Please call or. correspond. 149 tf 


Butler’s Literary Selections. 


66 «-Ten-times-Ten” Series. 
1 ie) 1 O | For Declamation and Readings. 
No. 1, issued Mar.’77—MNo. 2, Aug. ’77—No. 3, Just 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each, 100 Best Things in Prose and 

Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variet 
Judicious arrangement. Alternate Readers, Favorite Soest. 
ers. **The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,” 
**Lam delighted with the ‘“Ten-times-Ten” Series, Itis the 
very best thing of the kind extant.’’ Price, 35 cts Cloth,75 

cts. Three books—Nos, 1, 2 and stpaid, $1.00. 

J. H. Butler & Co. x delphia, Pa. Pa. 


[)ennsylvania School Journal.— 

Official Organ ey of Public Instruction, Edited by 

State Supt... P. Wickersham, author “School Eeonc. 
“Methods of Instruction,’’ etc, Volume 26, Over 400 
cael octavo PR: to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each month, Examination Lists. Specimen copy,ro cts, 
Annual Music-Page Supplement, 10 cts. Subscriptions be- 


gin Price, $1.50. 
P. Wi ckersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Lancaster School Mottoes.— 
Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest 6- 
p!y R.R. board,Salmon and Green. Weight 1 Ibs. Printed 
on both sides, one set equal to two, Bold and attractive 
type. 4500 Sets already sold. Send for circular. **These 
Mottoes agrand hit.” “Will sell wherever seen.” “W 
times their cost.” ‘Needed Price, 
1,10, postpaid. For single set, or special rates in 


H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fonaapivsaln Song Collection. 112 Octavo Pa 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. For Examina- 
tion, go cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without the 
Music. Address, Jj. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa. 


Agents Wanted. 


WAnNtee- “4 all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with 
manent and choice territory. For furtl 
articulars, a toFRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
‘or New Engiend, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every County, to act as correspondent and represent- 
ative of the largest manufactory of School Furniture 
and Supplies in the United States. Address 
EXCELSIOR SCH. FURNITURE M’'F’G CO., 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
McCLEEs & WARREN, Managers. 4d 


Teachers and Scholars 


Are wanted to solicit orders for the Grandest History 
for the People ever published, 
The Library of American History. 
By the “ Fathers of American History.”” Twenty vol- 
umes in one, at the price of one. Full pestic ulars of the 
Publishers, HENRY 8. ALLEN, 
4a 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


SI CURSE D CURE 
By the veteran author, T ARTHUR. A hook to 
the people. Vivid tures how it curses body, 
pockety, ete. nfolds the work of Jnebriate 
Prohibition, etc., etc. Onl 
82. Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES with 
2000 Lllustrations, just reduced 25 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 48 tt 


NOTICE! We have the — and 
best selling Stationery Package in 9 
world. It contains 18 sheets of pa 


18 envelo penholder, gol 
le 


pen, and a piece of valua welry. Complete sam- 
ne packa e, with elegant gold-plated sleeve buttons and 
adies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and arogne post-paid, 
25 cts. 5 packages, with assorted Jewelry, $8. Noid 
Gold Patent Lever Watch BRIDE 
& CO,, 769 Broadway, N 
Foot to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder, 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Ma- 
chine Thr Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off 
hooks and eyes, buttons, erasing Plots, etc. Size ofa 
common pencil, is heavily nickle-plated, and will last a 
lifetime. Agents are coining money, and say it is the 
best selling article out. Sample 35 cts.; Six for $1. 
Extraordinary inducements to Agents. Send for a 
and canvass your town. BRIDE 
0., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND SIX of 
the LLOYD COMBINATION for $2. 
RIDE & CO. 
108 zz 769 Broadway N. ¥ 


Elastic and Noiseless Fur: iture. 


THE BEST INVENTION RVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1x 
the ScHoot-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 

rds, walls, etc. :—easily anplied to Rocking-chair 
and all furniture resting on the floor This Company wil 
supply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to fit up 
their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. PRATT, The 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abington Centre, Mass. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. 
Address F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street. 
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BURNS’ BIRTHDAY (Jan. 25, 1878). 
BY B. F. LEGGETT. 


Oh, royal-hearted Robert Burns, | 
So tender, true, and strong! 

We crown again his natal day 
With rustic wreath of song. 


In every land, or near or far, 
His gentle name is known; 

His songs, far sweeping round the world, 
On wings of fame have flown. 


Through all the dim-aisled century 
His living numbers swell, 

For weil the poet wrought his charm 
And wove his magic spell. 


To-day his words are sweeter still 
On music’s trembling tongue, 

And all the world is greener far 
Since he has lived and sung. 


While on his hills the gray light dawns, 
The songful day returns, 

We tread again the haunted land 
So loved by Robert Burns. 


What charm lies on her purple heights, 
And on her meadows fair, 

As in a dream we wander forth, 
A sweet June day at Ayr. 


The flowing waters through the town 
The gray old arches lave, 

And Wallace’s tower stands stark and still 
To hear the ‘‘ Twa Brigs”’ rave. 


There stands O’Shanter’s cozy inn,— 
A refuge from the storm, 

Where Tam so gloriously forgot 
The wrath at home so warm. 


’Mid meadow-lanes of clover bloom 
And clumps of snowy thorn, 

Beneath the lowly thatch we stand 
Where baby Burns was born. 


Glad song-birds with the sunshine come 
To cheer the dusky gloom, 

As though the sweet old lullaby 
Yet lingered in the room. 


Beyond is “auld kirk Alloway,” 
ll roofless save the sky, 
Where witch-fires lighted up the dark 
As Tain rode reeling by. 


Ah, how the warlock revel rang, 
And how the windows glowed, 

As Tam, by all the clan pursued, 
Went thundering down the road ! 


Oh, what a goblin ride was that, 
To make the stoutest quail, 

In sooth it saved the man his life, 
But cost gray Meg her tail ! 


The old brig clasps the banks of Doon, 
The river slides away,— 

The hoof-beats of that hurried flight 
Will ring and sound for aye. 


The bonny braes’of Doon are glad 
Through winding curves.and turns, 

And birds repeat by burn and mere 
The name of Robin Burns. 


No daises bloom beside the way, 
Nor star with pearl and gold 

The broad green belt of meadow lands, 
But still his memory hold. 


His birthday ’mid the Scottish hills 
Is glad with love and song, 

For dear they hold his precious fame 
And burning hate of wrong. 


For high above the shams of rank, 
Or accident of birth, 

He set the royalty of man, 
And loved him for his worth, 


So comes the poet’s natal day 
With joy and gladness in; 
Be his the pure sweet charity 

Which covers every sin. 


Be just; speak not of wasted years, 
. But let his virtues shine; 
Above his weak humanity 

Was faith in the Divine! 


East Greenwich, R. I. —dZion’s Herald. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


_— Professor Huxley, in his recent lecture on tech- 
nical education, urged the importance of training the eye 
and the hand in some practical pursuit as a part of a 
good system of education, He thought he could put to- 


gether a watch sooner than the watchmaker could dis- 


sect a beetle, — and this practical. training, acquired in 
youth, freshened and invigorated the mind when ener- 
vated by mere study. 


— As is the teacher so is the school, is a saying too 
often repeated to be without foundation. But can we 
get good teachers’? It is very easily answered. Pay a 
respeetable salary for the work you demand. Ah, 
there’s the rub. Any State inthe Union has the money, 
if it were properly reached. It would be a gross mis- 
take for the State to provide all the funds necessary to 
have first-class teachers. To have such we must have 
local taxation. Shall we wait for the people to provide 
it? No. What then? Grant the benefit of the State 


bonus on condition, and the best one that occurs to our 
mind is that each school district shall raise a supple- 
ment annually equivalent to the amount received from 
the State. Let it be done.—The Electic Teacher. 


— Each new invention, every new revelation in sci- 
ence opens a new and wider field for study, and makes 
it imperative upon those who are responsible for the 
education of the young, to see to it that their generation 
have the opportunity of obtaining the necessary instruc- 
tion to enable them, in the life conflict, which awaits 
them, to acquit themselves like men. The course of 
study, in the schools of to-day, must go hand in hand 


with the advance made in the arts and sctences ; here, 
if any where, it behooves us as a people to keep abreast 
with the improvements of the age; unless we do, other 
nations will leave us behind in their onward march to 
wealth and prosperity.—/J. J. Marlette, President Board 
of Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


— The secondary school is the main means of calling 
forth talent in any country, seizing the most prominent 
boys from the elementary school and sending them into 


the college, where they have the means of distinguishing 
themselves and benefiting their country.— Mc Cosh. 


— One of the most serious difficulties in the way of 
some teachers is that they have not the respect of their 
pupils. They have lost that commanding power and 
influence which will enable them to stand before their 
pupils and issue commands with the absolute certainty 
that they will be obeyed. They are even afraid to tell 
their pupils to do what they have a perfect right to 
command, for fear that their commands will be disre- 
garded. In such a state of the case, the sooner the issue 
is made the better, both for the teacher and the class, for 
the influence of such a state can only be injurious, and 
unless a speedy remedy is applied, disastrous failure is 
the teacher’s certain doom. Obedience must be prompt 
and without a murmur. You cannot afford to argue the 
case. Make up your judgment before you issue the com- 
mand, and then do not modify it simply to suit the emer- 
gency which an impudent, impolite, or pugnacious pupil 
may create. Be itive, but not spiteful. It is bad 
policy to descend in feeling and action to the level of a 
provoked child, and it can only be done by compromis- 
ing your dignity and influence.—S. 7. Lowry, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Owensboro, Ky. 

— You must keep the life in your school, and, no 
matter how earnest, conscientious, kind and skillful you 
are, you will have to make extra exertion occasionally, 
or success in its truest sense will never be your grateful por- 
tion. However, you must not mistake your school. If 
your government is better and your school more .orderly 
when the county or district superintendent, the directors 
or citizens visit you, there is something wrong with it, 


and you will do well to read again Wickersham and 
other writers on the subject. Avoid all effort after a 
“showy” school. Discharge your duties in such manner 


that your pupils shall be unable to rise up in judgment 
against you when they’ reach maturity. Better than 
dollars and cents, and loud passing applause, will be 
such a reward.— Pennsylvania School Journal. 


— A good speller is one who habitually gives the 
correct form to every word in his written exercise. It 
is only in printed and. written language that correct 
spelling possesses any value. Oral spelling is not a test 
of accuracy. It is impossible to memorize by their let- 
ters all the words in our language. If we wish to make 
pupils excellent spellers, we must cultivate the powers 
of observation and memory, If habits of carelessness 
and inaccuracy are allowed to be formed in childhood, 
no ordinary efforts in after-life can overcome the defects 
or supply the deficiences that result from such bad 
habits.— School Bulletin. 

— “Encourage” is the best word in our language. 
It is alifting word, and its power is equal to the strength 
of the user. The teacher more than any other needs to 


feel its strengthening influence, and he more than any 
other should know how to encourage wisely. 


— Whatever may be said of the shortcomings of the 
teacher, in particular cases, he stands on an eminence. 
What he does, what he thinks, what he knows, is to be 
the inheritance of the scholars. He is the source from 
whence the ideas of the race spring; as he believes, so 
do his pupils; if he is reverential, so are they. It can 
not be too often placed before those who teach, that on 
them rests a weighty responsibility. We owe deep and 


hearty thanks to the teachers who are in our school- 
rooms. They build the walls that fence in our cities; 
they instill patriotism and self-government.— New York 
School Journal. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO 
CHEMISTRY. 


BY SARAH M. DAWSON. 


Nearly every high school inthe Union has now placed 
Chemistry upon its curriculum, and teachers who have 
not had special training in this study, are at a loss how 
best to present the subject to pupils. 

For want of laboratory conveniences for experiments, 
text-books are adopted which are quite fully illustrated, 
and as wordy, and recitations from such books are given 
with little interest and after painful memorizing. Much 
memorizing must be done, but let it be of the right 
matter, and the most condensed. 

In all schools where Chemistry is a prescribed study, 
Natural Philosophy is also on the list. Why then do 
most of our text-books on chemistry give one hundred 
of their three hundred pages to matter which must be 
found in every text-book on natural philosophy, and 
leave out much of necessary chemical theory ? 

Teachers who attempt this most difficult science with — 
wandering and wordy books, are to be pitied, and so are 
the pupils. Sincere sympathy is also called forth by 
the fact that only one term can be allowed to the study 
in most schools. To untrained teachers who must take 
up the work, and who want to make the most rapid and 
thorough preparation, and to use the one term to the 
best advantage, these words are directed. 

First, adopt the text-book having the most careful 
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theory. Let the book be free from simply interesting 
phenomena, and let it deal strictly with the elements 
and their properties ; methodically laying a good founda- 
tion for the pupil’s knowledge of the science. 

No book has yet been prepared for class work equal 
to the Elliott and Storer Manual of Inorganie Chemis- 
Using it, the teacher need make no mistakes, and 


try. 
Teacher and 


is forced into much blackboard work. 
scholars can get more from a blackboard than in any 
other way. A pupil’s eye grows familiar with symbols 
and the interchanges among molecules, when he writes 
them and sees them written in connection with every 
experiment. 

Supposing you have no laboratory, how can you 
have experiments? Few committees in this country 
will refuse the small amount necessary to make your 
instruction efficient. Only realize how little is re- 
quired, —a large rough table which you need not be 
afraid of spoiling, a few implements, and a small closet 
of chemicals! The most extensive utensils can be 
omitted, as some experiments must be left out, and their 
time given to the blackboard. The greatest drawback 
will be the need of a jet of gas, to which to fasten a 
Bunsen burner. All our ordinary flames deposit carbon 
on any substance introduced into them. Have a gas- 
jet if possible, —if not, an alcohol-lamp can be made to 
answer all purposes. This is not the place for a full list 
of necessary things, but any questions on the subject 
will be promptly answered. 

Taking it for granted you will do what experiments 
you can, let us see how a teacher may prepare for the 
other and equally important part of the work, — the 
blackboard explanations. A great deal of study must 
be done to prepare for this, and you may labor through 
books on chemistry which will not leave you much better 
off. 


Your promptest friends in this emergency are Pro- 
fessor Cook of Harvard, and Professor Barker of Yale. 
Cook’s New Chemistry is a collection of lectures, deliv- 
ered before an audience for whom he had to make the 
subject as clear and simple as possible. You will get 
here, the best plan of the subject, and a right start in the 
use of graphic symbols, In Professor Barker’s Col- 
lege Chemistry, the first part, or Theoretical Chemistry, 
is a very concise statement of principlesyou must know. 
The book you most need for referenceis the Chemical 
Philosophy by Cook. With these three books, added 
to your manual of experiments, you can give your 
class a crowded term’s work. A soldier spends his 
money well when he gets for himself good armor. 
If you so prepare yourself for your high work of unfold- 
ing the great and endless volume of Nature, you will 
get the reward of an enriched life for yourself; your 
pupils at the term’s close will not complacently think, 
as they so surely do, on closing .a memorized text-book, 
that they have exhausted the subject. 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


It is a philanthropic impulse that leads one to rescue 
the odds and ends of verse that he sees wandering in 
the by-ways of literature. We have a sort of orphan 
asylum where waifs of merit are always welcome. In- 
deed, we do not always determine whether or not they 
are meritorious when they present themselves. The 
first impulse is to save them from degradation, and then 
study the good that is in them. Of course there are 
verses so weak and wretched that one must reject them; 
but even these we feel a sort of pity for. What heart- 
aches, and sorrows, and disappointments they may rep- 
resent. We have known a poem, alas too intimately, 
to go the rounds of all the editors, piteously seeking 
admittance into the company of the elect. At last, 
thread-bare and contemptible in the eyes of its very 
parent, it brings up in the corner of a country-news- 
paper. Undoubtedly that is the best place for it, “we 
smile and say, ‘this is no flattery,’ ” 


But it was not of the houseless and homeless stran- 
gers that we purposed so much to speak, as of those 
which somehow have not met the eye of acritic. We 
have seen such anonymous poems that could thrill us 
like a beautiful song, — verses which the modest author 
may himself condemn, but which should stand high in 
contemporary literature. Then, too, there are those 
which, having received the meed of approbation, stroll 
off, as it were, into rural by-ways, searching for wild- 
flowers. We love to welcome these beauteous strangers, 
unfamiliar in garb only, for we have known them long. 
Stray children of Longfellow and Tennyson and Whit- 
tier and Hugo, thus wander to our gates. They speak 
a “various language,” but it is always the utterance of 
We welcome them, as they do us, for the 
We cannot 


inspiration. 
sentiment of delight in meeting is mutual. 
but feel when we read, say some sweet verse of Long- 
fellow’s that the poet knows that he is at this precise mo- 
ment giving joy to some one. There are gypsy bits of hu- 
mor, also, curious bare-legged and shoeless sprites, whom 
their very fathers will not acknowledge. Mischfevous, 
goodnatured, ne’er-do-weels, why should we turn them 
away ? ‘Their antics will amuse us of a winter evening. 
Come in by our fire: we are glad to see youall. He 
who delights in books must also rejoice in the disjointed 
scraps which have thus escaped from the fold. It is a 
good work and a pleasant to gather them in. Allowing 
for errors in judgment, we will have in time a collection 
worthy of publication. Perhaps the nameless, beating 
on the editor’s door in company with the titled, may 
find a readier admission. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


XV.—_JOHN MILTON : 1608—1674. 


Milton, the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory 
of English literature, the champion and the martyr of English 
liberty. —Macaulay. 


The first place among our English poets is due to Milton. — 
Addison. 
The following lines of Dryden are familiar: 
“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn,”’ ete. ; 
also Marvell’s exquisite poem, beginning: 


‘When I behold the poet, blind yet bold, 
In slender book his vast design unfold,’’ etc. 


‘Milton was a little under the middle-size, and possessed a 
muscular, well-compacted frame. His hair was light brown, 
his eyes gray, face oval, and complexion ruddy, even in his 
later days. He was an excellent musician, performed well on 
the organ and bass-viol, and accompanied the instrument with 
his voice. He indulged moderately in the pleasures of the 
table, and lived by rule in all things, and was a student to the 
end of his life.’’ 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 


1. Poems. Complete. Macmillan’s Globe Library; $1.50, 

2. Poems. 2 vols. Clarendon Press Series; $3.00. 

3. Poems. Complete. Edited by Cleveland; $2.00. 

4. Paradise Lost. ‘ Riverside Classics,’ edited by Profes- 
sor Torrey; $1.25 

5. Comus, Lycidas, ete. Edited, with full notes, by Homer 
B. Sprague, in “‘ Masterpieces of English Literature.” The 
same poems are published separately. 

6. Poems. Complete. Crowell’s British Poets; $1.00. 

7. Cheap English Editions: 

a. “ Annotated Poems of English Authors.’’ Published by 
Longmans & Co., of London; edited by Stevens & Morris, 
with full notes: L’ Allegro, 4d, Il Penseroso, 44; Lycidas, 4d. 

b. Chambers’ “Reprints of English Classics’: Paradise 
Lost — Books I, II, III, 5 cents each; Comus, 10c.; Samson 
Agonistes, 10c.; L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso, 5c each. 

ce. Collins’ “‘School and College Classics ’’: Paradise Lost — 
Book I, 24; Comus, 3d. ° 

d. Rivingston’s ‘School Classics,’ edited by Storr: Books 
I and II of Paradise Lost, 94 each. 


(In reckoning the cost of the above English editions, a penny should be 
estimated at 3 cents, to make allowance for gold and duties.) 


8. Prose works: The Areopagitica, edited by Hales, $1.25; 
Graham’s Selections from Milton’s Prose; Treasures from 
Milton’s Prose ; The Milton Anthology. 


Advanced Work. 


“ Miltonia” would comprise a volume in itself, It 


would be useless to enumerate even the titles of books 
written about Milton. The following will amply pro- 
vide for the student who may wish to make an elaborate’ 
study of Milton and his times. Preliminary to reading 
about Milton, consult Allibone’s elaborate article, in 
which he has given the authorities, with copious cita- 
tions, upon the chief phases of Milton’s life and writ- 
ings. The original sources for his life are: Aubrey, 
who was personally acquainted with Milton; Wood, 
who had used Aubrey’s MSS.; Phillips, who was Mil- 
ton’s nephew, but his account was not written till 
twenty years after Milton’s death, and, though valua- 
ble, is brief. The best of the subsequent lives are: 
Mitford’s, which is a short memoir prefaced to editions, 
and is a careful, just, and moderate compend ; Knight- 
ley’s, in which a creditable and condensed life is fol- 
lowed by inquiries into his opinions and works, and is 
perhaps the best for ordinary use; Masson’s Life con- 
sists of three huge volumes, and is considered the ablest 
and most elaborate life of Milton ever written. Gra- 
ham’s “ Selections from Milton’s Prose,” is so arranged 
as to make Milton his own biographer. Of the briefer 
essays, the reader is referred to the brilliant essays of 
Macaulay, Channing, Coleridge, and De Quincy ; Addi- 
son’s criticisms of Paradise Lost in the Spectator, and 
the article on Milton in Taine’s English Literature. 


II.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


At the best we can hope to read only a small portion 
of Milton’s voluminous writings, even in our private 
readings. Hence, when we consider the meagre time 
assigned for the study of the English classics in most 
of our schools and colleges, it becomes evident that un- 
usual pains must be taken to make such selections from 
Milton as will prove of interest and worth. Whatever 
time is allowed, by all means take more or less passages 
from the Paradise Lost. Read and study all the text 
of two or three books that is possible, but at the same 
time take such selections, and supply such running 
comments and explanations of the parts omitted, as will 
enable the student to get a general idea, at least of the 
the first half of this poem. The minor poems, as Ly- 
cidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso, are equally 
worthy of critical study after the course in Paradise 
Lost. 


II.—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT OF “LYCIDAS.” 


We are indebted to Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, one of 
our ablest teachers of English Literature, for the following questions on 
the text of Lycidas. Our limits have obliged us to make sundry omissions, 
and hence the questions by no means do justice to their learned author. 


** Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude,” etc. 


In what different senses have the five opening lines been un- 
derstood ? Which is the more acceptable and more in accord 
with views expressed by Milton, in regard to a fitness for the 
exercise of his poetic gifts ? v. 1, explain Yet once more ; v. 3, 
crude, original meaning ? other word having same root ? v. 4, 
Jore’d, explain; v. 5, before... year, metaphorical meaning ? 
v. 6, sad . . . dear, show Milton’s partiality to this arrange- 
ment of epithets; explain dear, examples from Shakespeare; 
v. 7, compels, why singular? to disturb . . . due, metaphorical 
meaning ? v. 8, where did Milton get this name, and what may 
have determined his choice of it? What connection has its 
etymological meaning with the ecclesiastical allegory running 
through the monody ? y. 10-11, knew—sing, build—rhyme ; ex- 
plain idioms ? rhyme, etymology of ? why wasthe “ h’’ intro- 
duced ? v. 13, welter, etymology of ? radically allied with what 
other words ? to, implied force of ? In what present English 
phrases is it so used ? v. 14, melodious tear, expand the figure ; 
v. 15, then, its pronominal relation here ? v. 17, somewhat, force ? 
Explain joining of loudly with sweep? v. 20, lucky words, ex- 
pand ? v. 26, opening—warn, original of the phrase ? v. 27, @ 
field, explain a; v. 27-28, both—horn, construe; v. 29, batt’- 
ning, comment on; use of words in Shakespeare ? v. 31, West- 
ering, meaning of ? v. 33, oaten, what form have adjectives in 
-en given place to in modern English ? What change have 
those that are retained undergone ? vy. 37-38, now—gon, ethical 
force of the repetition ? must, what of its original Anglo-Saxon 
force is retained here ? y. 47, wardop, order of the elements of 
an English compound ? explain the orderin this word? Other 


examples of the same order? , . . 


LV.—Questions on Text of “Paradise Lost.” 
The following questions haye been taken from Professor March's valu 
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able little work, called Method of Philogical Study of the English Lan- 


ial Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes, 


With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 


Sing, heavenly muse!” ete. 
Paradise Lost, Book I, line 1. 


What is the first clause ? What kind of a sentence,—declar- 
ative, interrogative, etc.? In what other forms can prayer be 
expressed ? What is the difference between the imperative 
and interrogative form of prayer? Between imperative and 
declarative ? What is theverb? Subject? What is its omis- 
sion called? What is the predicate combination? Is this 
clause metaphorical ? Who or what is the realsinger ? What 
is meant by singing? What is the next clause? The con- 
nection? What kind of clause,—subordinate or co-ordinate ? 
Copulative, advers., disjunctive, or causal? What ellipsis ? 
Verb? Subject ? Can this clause be parsed as an abridged 
clause incorporated with the first ? Which way of parsing is 
preferable? Why? What is the next clause? What kind ? 
What noun does describe,—/fruit or tree? Can the taste 
of anything but its fruit be meant? What answer to this 
argument ? Why say forbidden tree? In Gen. ii., 16 v., is it 
eat of fruit or eat of tree? What argument from the force of 
the and that? What the figure in taste of tree? Is the ex- 
pression forbidden fruit in the Bible? Forbidden tree? Mor- 
tal taste? Is taste used, Gen. ii., 16 v.? Does Milton affect 
unfamiliar words and syntax for poetic effect? What does 
mortal mean? Is not mortal taste brought death objection- 
able? What is the connection in this clause? Verb? Sub- 
ject? Direct object? What does into govern? What is the 
force of the? What is the next clause? Supply the ellipsis. 
What is the connection ? What kind of aclause? Co-ordin- 
ate with what clause ? Can it be parsed as an abridged prop- 
osition making a part of the former clause? What is the 
verb? Subject? Direct object ? Hden is in itaiics in Mil- 
ton’s own editions: why ? Is Eden the name of Paradise, or 
the region in which it was situated ? Does Milton so use it in 
other places? What rhetorical figure is loss of Paradise? . . 


V .—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


1. Opening lines of Paradise Lost. 
2. Book I, Line 22—What in me is dark. 
3. “ II, “ 258—A mind not to be changed. 


4. “ I, “ 302—Thick as autumnal leaves. 

5. “ I, “ %81—Fery elves, whose midnight revels. 
6. “ II, “ 300—With grave respect he rose. 

7 “ II, “ 40-—Thus with the year seasons return. 
8 “ IV, ‘ 207— For contemplation he and valour 

9 “ IV, “ 598—Now came still evening on. [form’d. 


10. “ XII, “ 645—The world was all before them. 

11. Sampson Agonistes, Line 710—But who is this ? 

12. Comus, Line 205—A thousand fantasies. 

** 453—So dear to heaven. 

14. Lycidas, Line 70—Fame is the spur. 

15, L’ Allegro, Line 129—Such sights as youthful poets dream. 
16. Il Penseroso, Line 67—To behold the wandering morn. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE-MEN “COMMITTED.” 


BY M. P. COLBURN. 


In order to show that the interests of education are 
not always served at the polls, I send you the accom- 
panying “string of pearls,” which have dropped from 
time to time from the mouths of various school com- 
mittee-men within the range of my experience: 

I.—One of the gems entered a school-room in one of 
our suburban towns, and, as he found the geography- 
class up for recitation, took occasion to expatiate upon 
the benefits accruing from the study of this branch, in 
this Wise 

“Yes, children, it does you good to know things. 
You don’t want to be dolts all your life; but when you 
see things, you want to know ’em; when you see Alps, 
you'll know them’s mountains ; when you see Appe- 
nines, you'll know them’s mountains; and when you see 
Dardanelles, you'll know THEM’s mountains 

Il.—To show what qualifications in a teacher seem to 
, vcessary and sufficient in the opinion of some of the 

powers that be” in some sections, I am able to vouch 
for this: 

A gentleman, having a friend for whom he wished to 
obtain a school, called upon the man filling the office of 
committee, and stated his wish. 

“Is she handsome ?” quoth Mr. H——. “Yes, sir: 


high-minded dignitary, “she shall have a school!” 

Alas, in this state of things, for the plain aspirants 
to pedagogic honors! 

III.—About thirty miles “up north” is a deestrict 
where the prudential committee is a man who was put 
in the position “just for fun,” by his townsmen. 

Joke as it was at first, it got to be dreadfully prac- 
tical, when the grave “know-nothing” grew to the habit 
of visiting his charge regularly once a week, and always 
making a speech, of which the following is a true tran- 
script : 


she is called very handsome.” “Well, then,” said the): HERE AND THERE AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 


NO, XI.—THE IVY. 


** High from the fields of air look down 
hose eyries of a vanished race, 
Where harp, and battle, and renown 
Have passed, and left no trace. 
But thou art there !—serenely bright, 
Meeting the mountain-storms with bloom, 
Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height 
Or crown the lowliest tomb. 
Ivy, ivy, all are thine, 
Palace, and hearth, and shrine !”’ 


There are few more interesting plants than the Euro- 


“Scholars, you must love your school, you must love 
your books, you must love your teacher,—I do!” 


IV.—A very important personage was one who con- 


fided to me the trials of his public life. Said he: 

“T have to work too hard. It is enough for me to 
have to ’tend to my milk bizness without doing so much 
else.” “ What else?” I said, interestedly. “O, I’m 


s’lect man, school committee-man, and member of the 


House!” “ Which shall you give up, do you think ?” 


“Well, I’ve been thinkin’ I’d better give up on the 
school committee!” and I thought so, too!—but I only 
said: “Do you find your duties onerous?” and his 
reply was worthy a Timon of Athens: “Yes, J do; but 


the honor is all a curse!” 


V.—In discussing the question of music in the public 
schools, one remarked blandly to me, that he “ should as 
soon think of sending a hog to dancing-school as his 


children to learn to sing in one of ’em!” 


V1I.—Another stood with his hat on his head and his 
two hands plunged to the depths of his pockets, while 
listening to the repeating of the beautiful 23d Psalm by 
the children! and when they were through with it, re- 
marked, with a pleased air, “They spoke that piece pretty 
well |” 

VII.—At one time, during a long visit, the commit- 
tee-man only removed his hat to show me, with a pat on 
his bald head, what he was pleased to call the “result of 
cramming.” He didn’t believe in it,—he had suffered 
so himself / 

VIII.—But better than all is the following anecdote, 
which is true to the minutest particular: 

One of our grammar-school principals was in the habit 
of conducting his class in geography in what was then 
rather a novel way. He would suppose some com- 
pounded article of food,—as a loaf of bread or cake, a 
mince-pie, etc.,—and have the pupils “go on a voyage” 
for the ingredients, telling where each came from, and 
the route for it, over what mountains, rivers, lakes, seas 


pean, or English Ivy. As one glances at its graceful, 
flexile stem and branches, so richly garlanded with deep 
green, glossy leaves, beautifully lobed and veined, 
wreathing and naturally embowering in its growth all 
objects it meets; perennial companion, decorator, pro- 
tector, clinging friend, ——why should not history, lay, 
romance, and legend, crag and castle, ruin, wood, and 
rock, make us forgetful of our winter-room, and a 
dreamer in the past, and distant lands? For we have 
no crumbling towers interwoven, and shielded by its 
strong net-work of trunks and verdant boughs; no 
hedges wound with its dark, winter-sprays; no wood- 
lands rich with its clinging, evergreen growth. But 
we plant its climbing shrubs about our homes, and grow 
the small sylvestral, flowerless variety, with its long 
leaf-lobes so elegantly cut, penciled with pale veins, 
within doors, as the most beautiful decorative plant pos 
sible, to embower alcove and embrasure, droop from 
statuette and bracket, enwreath a portrait, or make 
summer-green and sweet a sunny window, — in short, to 
do all a faultless, growing climber could, to make us 
love it as a part of home. Therefore we shall be won 
to look a little way into the history, habits, and associa- 
tions of this favorite plant; and, certainly, it is so very 
rich in all these, that a brief selection to suit our space 
seems to do it real injustice. 

First, then, the botanical name of the Ivy. Hedera 
helix ; probably from Celtic hedra a cord, because of its 
twining habit. The Italians call it Hdera, and the 
Spaniards Hiedra, and la belle France, for the same 
reason, calls it le Lierre. Let us look at its botanical 
description, if we would see it growing at home. We 
find “ H. helix climbs rocks, woods, and walls, by its ad- 
hesive rootlets. Its trunk varies from four to ten inches 
in diameter; trailing and flowerless, or ascending and 
flowering at the terminal free branches. The leaves 
are very variable, one to three inches broad ; cordate, 
five-lobed ; lobes deep or shallow, acute or obtuse; 
those of the flowering branches ovate, or lanceolate.” 


or oceans, as well as the countries traversed,—a very 
valuable and interesting method, by the way, as it makes 


it a real thing, and is not all “ book learning.” 


Dr. H. happened in one day, during such an exercise, 
and being much pleased with it, asked Mr. 8. to “send 
’em for a plum pudd’n”! Accordingly they started off 
on their travels for the flour, sugar, salt, raisins, spices, 


milk, etc., till they stopped, as they thought, at the end. 
“Go on,” said our ,committee-man. 
any thing more,” said one; “ Nor I,” said another, till 


all had spoken. 
at the master, “where’s your sass?” 


MR. WHITTIER’S RESPONSE. 


Tren Literary World for January contains the follow- 
em by Mr. Whittier, written in acknowl- 


ing graceful 
edgment of the multitude of affectionate tributes called 


out by the celebration of his seventieth birthday : 


Beside that milestone where the level sun, 

Nigh unto setting, sheds his last, low rays 
On word and work irrevocably done, 

Life’s blending threads of gold and ill outspun, 

I hear, O friends, your words of cheer and praise, 
Half doubtful if myself or otherwise, 

Like him who, in the old Arabian joke, 

A beggar slept, and crownéd Caliph woke. 
Thanks not the less. With not unglad surprise 
I see my lifework through your partial eyes; 
Assured, in giving to my home-taught songs, 

A higher value than of right belongs, 
You do but read between the written lines 
The finer grace of umfulfilled designs. 


“T can’t think of 


“ Why!” said he, looking triumphantly 


The umbels are somewhat racemose, their little stalks 
from one-third of, to one inch in length. The flowers 
are yellow-green, about a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter; petals triangular, ovate; calyx teeth, deltoid. 
Berry black, rarely yellow, globose, a third of an inch 
in diameter, thickly clustered. It is distributed 
through Europe, North Africa, Western Asia, to 
the Himalaya. 

Last October, in its English haunts, after summer 
blossoms had failed about country-places, the Ivy’s pale 
yellow flowers brought crowds of bees, and beautiful 
butterflies, and other insects, to its nectar; but they 
could not injure its myriads of incipient berries, form- 
ing in thousands, and the harvest of the birds has still 
been cared for by Him who counts the sparrows. 
“Strong as an oak, thick as a yew,” in sylvan glen 
where its seed was dropped untold years syne; weaving 
Igafy branches about the forest-trees, and half smother- 
ing them in its clasp, the Ivy makes a covert for the 
birds while winter winds sweep with pitiless fury, and 
oak, and hawthorn, and hazel could not protect, unless. 
thus interlaced. What wonder the winter birds, and some 
other little wood animals, seek the sheltering and pro- 
tecting, and plentiful Ivy, at once their home and their 
store-house! For, “amid the dusk of leaves dark- 
green,” its wheat-like seeds increase in size, being fully 
grown in February, and perfectly ripe in March and 
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April. Then the early blackbird and warbling thrush 
may build in its verdant tufts, and find the smooth 
black berries uninjured still by frost, though the sweet- 
brier hip and hawthorn have grown tasteless, and be- 
come scattered from the bough, and the missel-thrush 
finds the beautiful mistletoes’ crystal and glutinous ber- 
ries he so well loves, grown so rare that he might starve 
unless the bounteous “Ivy green and good” could still 
feed the birds of the air. 

The giant, or so-called Irish Ivy, is cultivated even 
in Britain, as an ornamental evergreen, because of its 
large, thick, handsome foliage and very rapid growth. 
Loudon supposes it a native of Jamaica. I have before 
me a leaf of native Irish Ivy, very large, of obovate 
form, strongly veined. It is framed with a twig of 
dark old Yew, and was taken from the beautiful ruin 
of Muckross Abbey, near Lake Killarney. We are 
told how the Ivy in the soft Isle of Jersey overruns 
everything, and makes it evergreen throughout all 
seasons. 

A certain odor dwells in every part of the plant, and 
it is said when the old stems are bruised, a perfumed 
resin exudes. In some parts of Africa, we read, it is 
common, where the old stems are like trunks, and afford 
a great quantity of this secretion, which is called Ivy- 
gum. When burned it yields an aroma of great power 
and sweetness. This we can believe, as the Ivy is 
placed among the Araliads, — the Ginseng, Spikenard, 
Angelica, etc., whose juices are warm and spicy. 

We must pause for but a glance at ancient Greece, 
and the altar of Hymen surrounded with Ivy, from 
which the priest gave a sprig to each newly-wedded pair, 
symbol of the indissoluble tie. The Rose and the Ivy 
intertwined were beautiful emblems of faithful love. 

We wish it were possible to imagine the picturesque 
growth of the Ivy in an English landscape. Richly 
broidering with green the old lanes; covering wild 
hedgerows; creeping in woodlands; climbing stately 
trees to their tip; wandering over sea-rocks ; touching 
in a limpid lake; draping an ancient gray pile with its 
enduring, verdurous sprays,—we may call the Euro- 
pean Ivy the very poetry of the Old World’s flora, 
indeed. 


SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


THe absence in Europe of the officer entrusted 
with this department, accounts for the long delay. The 
official publication of the Spelling-Reform Association, 
was announced last summer. With the new year it will 
appear each week. 

It will give news of meetings, resolutions, addresses, 
articles, pamphlets, or books published on the subject, 
reports of committees, in fact whatever can be printed 
in a few words to show what is being done. Beside 
this, there will be given some of most valuable documents 
on the subject that have yet appeared. Short articles 
have been promised by several of the best known and 
most eminent philologists, and an effort will be made 
to keep readers of the Spelling-Reform Department, 
promptly informed of progress, and supplied with the 
most valuable arguments. 

The last six months have been by far the most active 
in the history of the language. In England, even more 
than here, the work has been pushed forward, and 
has met with the most flattering reception. The Philo- 
logical Association of this country, representing all our 
leading professors and students of language, has adopted 
unanimously an alphabet, and efforts are making, and 
meeting with gratifying success, to bring that alphabet 
into use. These matters will all receive early attention 
in this department. 


“Our Society of Arts, meeting in London, has given 
the cause a position in England that it never had before, 
On the 18th inst. a deputation, representing 130 

g of the 
school-boards all over the country, is. to wait vpon the 
government upon the subject. There is a great move- 
ment going on in old England, and if you don’t mind 


VARIETIES. 


— “No cows, no cream,” was the way a compositor 
set up the words, “ No cross, no crown.” 

— Freshman (in algebra): “ Professor, it is not quite 
warm enough here.” Professor: “ You may recite, 
and we will make it warm enough.” 


— A young man sent fifty cents to a firm in Mich- 
igan that advertised a recipe to prevent bad dreams. 
He received a slip of paper on which was written: 
* Don’t go to sleep.” 

— There is a precocious six-year-old boy who is won- 
derful on spelling and definition. The other day his 
teacher asked him to spell “matrimony.” “ M-at-r-i- 
m-o-n-y,” said the youngster, promptly. “Now define 
it,” said the teacher. “ Well,” replied the boy, “I 
don’t know exactly what it means, but I know mother’s 
got enough of it.” 

— A youngster, whilst perusing a chapter of Gen- 
esis, turning to his father, inquired if the people in 
those days used to do their sums on the ground. It 
was discovered that he had been reading the passage, 
“ And the sons of men multiplied on the face of the 
earth.” 

— Spurgeon says he has often thought, when hear- 
ing certain preachers of a high order speaking to the 
young, that they must have understood the Lord to 
say, “Feed my camelopards,” instead of “feed my 
lambs,” for nothing but giraffes could reach any spir- 
itual food from the lofty rack on which they place it. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EXAMAMINATION., 


The following were the questions prepared by the California 
State Board of Examinetion, and used in all the counties at 
the regular quarterly examinations for teachers’ certificates, 
Dee. 5th, 6th, and 7th. ; 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(100 credits. ) 

1. What are diacritical marks? Place the proper marks 
over the following words: Often, desert, mercy, finale, allo- 
pathy, Colorado. (10 credits.) 2. Spell correctly the follow- 
ing words: Ricochet, elysian, calliope, Yukon, phrenzy, adze, 
idyl, criticise, peer, diaphragm, Meiggs, guernsey, depot, pre- 
cious, alias, Lynn, gorgeous, orthoepy, monopolize, arch, but- 
tress, peasant, exceed, chaos, contumacious. (50 credits.) 3. 
Give three ways by which derivations may be formed. (10 
credits.) 4. Give two examples of primitive, two of deriva- 
tive, and two of compound words. (10 credits.) 5. Give all 
the ways of spelling the following words: Oar (ore, o’er), 
seer (sere, cere), you (yew, ewe), site (sight, cite), fain 
(feign, fane). 

GRAMMAR, 
(10 questions—10 credits each. 

1. What is the difference between a relative pronoun and a 
conjunctive adverb ? 2. Why are intransitive verbs not used 
in the passive voice? 3. When a verb has two subjects, differ- 
ing in person and number, how are these subjects arranged, 
and with which should the verb agree ? 4. Parse the italicised 
words in the following sentences: He felt disposed to go. 
He brought me some fruit. We are come too late. Would it 
not be better to remain? The problem seemed easy to solve. 
I saw him coming. 5. How can you change a complex toa 
single sentence? Give an example. 6. Compare humble. 
square,much. 7. Define case as the property of anoun, 8. 
What is meant by “ government” and ‘‘agreement’’? 9. Syl- 
labilize convenient, pecuniary, genius, gnome. 10. Givean ex- 
ample of asentence, phrase, and clause. 


ARITHMETIC, 
(10 questions—10 credits each.) 

2. A merchant bought 240 metres of silk at $2.00 per meter, 
and sold it at $1.95 per yard, Did he gain or lose, and how 
|much ? 3. How many wine gallons will a cistern contain 
which is 9} feet long, 4$ feet wide, and 5} feet deep? 
4. Sold lumber on commission of 5 per cent. Invested net 
proceeds in dry goods at 2 per cent. commission. My whole 
commission was $70. What was the value of the lumber and 
the dry goods? 6. A dry-goods merchant sells cloth for $168, 
by which he gains 20 percent. What must be the advanced 
price so that he can deduct 5 per cent. and still make the same 
profit ? 6. A broker invests $300 worth of gold in U. S. 6’s, 
which were worth 102 per cent. in currency. What was his 
annual income from the investment, gold being at 134 per cent. ? 


And what was the rate per cent. ? 7. What relative quanti- 


we shall beat you.”—From an English letter just received, | ties of silver 3-4 pure, 5-6 pure, and 9-10 pure, will make a 


mixture 7-8 pure? Prove. 8. What is the circumference of a 
circle whose diameter is fifteen rods? 9%. How much less 
will it cost to fence 40 acres of land in-the form of a square, 
than in the form of a rectangle of which the breadth is } the 
length, the price per rod being $1.40? 10, Explain the required 
method for teaching arithmetic in the public schools. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
(10 questions—5 credits each.) 

1. What is the season of the year at Cape Hornin July? 2. 
What advantages are derived from ocean-currents? 3. Draw 
an outline-map of the locality which is the field of the present 
war. 4. What are isothermal lines, and do they follow lines 
of latitude ? 5. What river and lakes of the Pacific side of the 
continent have no visible outlet ? 6. Name the dairy, lumber, 
and mining counties of California. 7. Where is the Isle of 
Man? Prince George’s Islands? 8. What are the commer- 
cial products of the Farallones? 9. Name ten of the princi- 
pal rivers of California. 10. Name ten of the principal moun- 
tains of California. 

READING. 
(25 credits.) 

1. What is meant by a folio, a quarto, and an octavo volume. 
Give proper abbreviations for each. 2. What are the uses of 
the apostrophe, hyphen, caret, and cedilla? Give examples. 
3. Give analysis and method of teaching ‘‘ The Hare and the 
Tortoise,” as found in the Fourth Reader. 4. How do you 
know that your pupils understand what they read? 5. Why 
do you hear a reading-class read ? 

ORAL READING. 
(25 credits.) 

The examiners should require each candidate to read a few 
stanzas in poetry, a few paragraphs in prose, and mark the 
credits, considering three things; viz., Ease and expression, 
also accent and emphasis. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
(5 questions,—10 credits each.) 

1. Name the characteristics of a good question and answer. 
2. What three parties must codperate to make a good school ? 
3. State methods and hygienics of ventilation. 4. What rec- 
ords and reports are required from teachers? 5, Give a syn- 
opsis of a days’ labor in the school-room. 


DEFINING AND WORD ANALYSIS. 
(50 credits.) 

1. What are synonyms ? Give three examples. 2. Give ten 
suffixes, denoting ‘‘ one who,” a person. 3. Give model of a 
written exercise that you would require from your class, tak- 
ing the words add, blind, roast, during, hair. 4. Define, sepa- 
rate into roots, prefixes and suffixes, the following words: In- 
corporate, homogeneous, thermometer, immortalize, egregious, 
quadruped, recrimination, pantheism, inoculate, monochro- 
matics. 5. What suffixes are used to form diminutives ? 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
(50 credits. ) 

1. The sum of two fractions is 2-5, and their difference 2-7: 
what are the fractions ? 2. 49-10 are how many times 6 2-5 ? 
3. What is the interest of $150 for two years and 10 months at 8 
per cent.? 4. A and B hired a horse and buggy for $25; A 
used it three weeks, B two weeks: what should each pay? 5. 
How many wine gallons in 1,386 cubic inches ? 


ORAL GRAMMAR. 
(25 credits.) 

Examiners will ask the following questions, orally, at any 
time during the examination: 

1. State what you think is the best method of giving children 
elementary notions of the function of different parts of speech. 
2. Give, as a class, rules for writing a letter correctly. 3. 
State why the common use of such words as ‘splendid,’ 
magnificent,’ should be discouraged. 4. Make a ‘‘ complete 
statement” of the object of this examination, 5. Explain the 
use of set’’ and “‘sit,’’ “‘learnt’’ and “‘ taught.”’ 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 
(50 credits. ) 

1. What two events led to the settlement of the present bound- 
ary-line between the United States and Mexico? 2. What State 
owes its political existence to the religious intolerance of the 
Puritans ? Origin of the name “ Puritan.’’ 38. What sec- 
tion was settled by each of the four nations who made the 
early discoveries in America? 4. State what you know of the 
history of California and its social condition prior to the gold 
discovery. 5, Give the names of ten military heroes prior to 
the Revolutionary war, and ten leading inventors. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(50 credits.) 

1. There are three apertures in a reservoir of water, 1, 4, 
and 16 feet below the surface: with what comparative veloc- 
ity will their streams flow? 2. What are the only reliable in- 
dications afforded by the thermometer, and what does a sudden 
fall of mercury indicate at the different seasons? %. Describe 
the diving-bell, and show how descents are made in it. 4. 
What is the velocity of sound, and how do solid, liquid, and 
weriform bodies compare as conduetors of sound? 5, About 
how many cubic inches of steam will be required to raise ten 
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tons ten feet high ? If the steam were condensed, how many 
cubic inches of water would it make ? 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
(50 credits.) 

In what substance does albumen exist? Casein?  Fi- 
prine? Why is unripe fruit indigestible? 2. Describe the 
structure of the stomach, and show how the process of insali- 
vation is carried on. 3. How are you able to discriminate be- 
tween an artery and a vein, in case of a wound? What does 
the pulse inform the physician? 4, Upon what organ does 
yocal culture depend ? 5. State what you know of the rela- 
s of mental activity to health. 

SCHOOL LAW OF CALIFORNIA. 
(25 credits.) 

1. What is a school district, and what are its officers? 2. 
How may a new district be formed? 3. In what ways maya 
district forfeit an appropriation ? 4. State the respective du- 
ties of the board of examination, and of education. 5. To 
what school offices are women eligible ? 

INDUSTRIAL - DRAWING, 
(25 credits.) 

1. What is meant by the terms “ free-hand,’’ geometrical, 
and mechanical drawing, and how are each applied? 2. Draw 
a figure containing all the straight lines, and give an analysis, 
such as you would require from aclass, 3, Dictate, as to a 
class, the drawing of the Latin Cross. 4. What lines may be 


tion 


parallel? 5, State what instruction you have had in drawing. | peop 


MUSIC, 
(25 credits. ) 

1. Within what compass should school-songs be written ? 
9, Should note-singing be taught in our public schools? 3. 
State what you think of the moral influence of music in 
schools, and how you would increase that influence. 4. Give 
examples of songs calculated to inspire courage, heroism, and 
patience. 5. How much time should be given daily to music ? 


MEMORIAL. 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


To the Honorable, the Senate, and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled : 


Your memorialists, a committee appointed by the National 
Eucational Association, at its recent meeting held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, acting in conjunction with a committee ap- 
pointed by the Department of Superintendence at its meeting in 
Washington, on the 11th of December last, whose names are 
hereto subscribed, beg leave most respectfully to represent,— 

That the education of the entire school population of this 
country is a matter of vital importance to the perpetuity of the 
government, as well as to the welfare and happiness of the 
people; that illiteracy and ignorance are the prolific sources of 
poverty, crime, and misery, and the worst foes of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; that intelligence and virtue universally diffused, 
on the other hand, are the only secure foundations of peace 
and prosperity in thejrepublic ; that the skilled labor and invent- 


ive genius which result from the universal diffusion of knowl-| 


edge, form the surest basis of individual and national wealth, 
and that it is the manifest policy and duty of the general gov- 
ernment, coOperating with the authorities and citizens of the 
several States and Territories in every proper way, to “ pro- 
mote as an object of primary importance institutions for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge.” 

Your memorialists further represent, that while the education 
of the people has heretofore been mainly confided to the volun- 
tary action of the citizens and authorities of the several States 
and Territories, yet experience has thus far proved that such 
action alone is inadequate to secure the results demanded by 
the great industrial, social, and political interests of the coun- 
try. The rapid extension of our territory, and the unprece- 
dented development of science and the arts within the past 
half-century, have made necessary a higher order of intelli- 
gence among the people, and laid upon them far greater res- 
ponsibilities and duties. Hence it is the belief of your memo- 
rialists that the influence and action of the general government, 
as the representative of all the people, should be employed to 
stimulate and encourage, in every practicable way, State and 
local effort for the extension and improvement of the common- 
School system until its blessings shall be brought to the door of 
every citizen, 

Your memorialists ask that in furtherance of these objects, 
your Honorable Bodies may take such action as will tend,— 

Ist. To enlarge the scope and strengthen the hands of the 
National Bureau of Education, by such liberal appropriations 
and such further legislation as will enable it to meet the great 
and increasing demands made upon it by the educational inter- 
ests of the country. Your memorialists ask that the Bureau 
be supplied with permanent and convenient rooms for the 
ample accommodation of its materials and working force; that 
its clerical force be increased, and that the appropriations be 
sufficient for the publication and distribution of its reports and 
other official documents in numbers adequate to supply the 
Constantly growing demand for them. 

2d. To create a National Educational Fund from the pro- 


ceeds of the land sales, from the issue of patents, and from the 
principal and interest of the railway indebtedness, and other 
available sources, the income of which fund shall be forever 
set apart for the education of the people, and shall be distrib- 
uted under the supervision of the Bureau of Education to the 
several States and Territories on such terms and conditions as 
shall aid, stimulate, and encourage the said States and Terri- 
tories to make the fullest and most complete provision for the 
wise education of all its citizens. 

8d. To provide for the accommodation, preservation, and ar- 
rangement of a National Pedagogical Museum in connection 
with the Bureau of Education, and on plans similar to those of 
other nations, now foremost in their provisions for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

In conclusion, your memorialists cannot more clearly set 
forth the views and wishes of the large and intelligent body of 
educators whom we have the honor to represent, than in placing 
on record here for the information of the Honorable, the Senate 
and House of Representatives, the subjoined resolutions, 
unanimously passed at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, recently held at Louisville, Kentucky: 


Resolved, That the National Educational Association hereby 
reaffirms its profound conviction of the great value of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education as an agency for collecting, collat- 
ing, and diffusing that information which is a vital necessity 
to the welfare and progress of schools and school systems 
ad a government of the people, for the people, and by the 

ople. 

Resolved, That we urge upon pangree the imperative ne- 
cessity of making adequate and liberal pecuniary provision for 
the support of the Bureau, and for the preparation, publication, 
and distribution of its invaluable reports, circulars of informa- 
tion, and such other documents as are constantly and unceas- 
ingly demanded by the great army of educational workers 
throughout our extended country. 

Resolved, That we believe a permanent building of suitable 
proportions and arrangements for the accommodation of an 
adequate clerical force, for the preservation of the rapidly in- 
creasing professional library, and for the reception and classi- 
fication of the generous donations already made and to be made 
to the Pedagogical Museum by foreign countries, as well as by 
our own people, is a prime necessity, and that steady pro- 
vision for the same ought to be made, by our nationa! author- 
ities. 

Resolved, That the Association also hereby reaffirms its cor- 
dial approval of the measures which have been pending before 
Congress for several years, or some proper modification of the 
same involving the general principles of said measures, provid- 
ing for the permanent investment of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands annually accruing, as a national fund, the in- 
come from which shall be apportioned among the several 
States, under the supervision of the Bureau of Education, upon 
a proper basis of distribution, for the benefit of common 
schools, normal education, and the more complete endowment 
and support of the industrial and technical colleges already 
established in the several States under the act of Congress ap- 
proved July, 1862. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen members of the Asso- 
ciation be appointed by the President thereof, to act in con- 
junction with the committees of similar bodies, and in codper- 
ation with the Department of Superintendence at its winter 
meeting, with instructions to prepare a memorial to Congress, 
embodying the views herein expressed, and urging such legis- 
lation as shall be substantially in harmony therewith. 


And your memorialists will ever pray, ete., 
(Signed, ) W. F. PHEerpes, 
Pres’t State Nor. School, Whitewater, Wis., and Ed. Edwational Weekly. 
W. T. HARRIs, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. RICKARD, 
Late Superintendent Public Schools, Chicago, Tl. 
E. E. 
President Perdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
A. J. Rickorr, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joun B. BowMAN, 
Regent University of Kentucky. 
EDWARD BROOKs, 
Principal State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
W. H. RUFFNER, 
State Supe. Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 
Secretary State Board Education, New Haven, Conn. 
Thomas W. BICKNELL, 
Pres’t Am. Inst, of Ins., Ed. Nat. Jour. of Ed., Boston. 
S. M. ETTER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 
LEON TRUESDALE, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Nashville, Tenn. 
S. R. THOMPSON, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
R. C, BURLESON, 
President University, Waco, Texas. 
Committee of the National Educational Association. 
M. A. NEWELL, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Maryland. 
J. P. WicKkERSHAM 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
Gustavus J. ORR, 
State School Commissioner, Georgia. 
Joun HANCOCK, 
Superintendent Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 
H. S. TARBELL, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Michigan. 
A. B. Lemmon, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Kansas. 
NEIL GILMOUR, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, New York. 
Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
W. K. PENDLETON, 
State Superintendent of Free Schools, West Virginia. 
E. A, APGAR, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
H. A. M. HENDERSON, 


State Superintendent Public Instruction, Kentucky. 
Com. of Dept. of Superintendence Nat’! Kd. Association. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION OF GROUP II. — EDU- 
CATION, INSTRUCTION, AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS. 

CuLass 6.* — Infant Education — Primary Education—Adult 
Education. — Plans and models of créches, orphan asylums, 
and Kindergirten; arrangement and management of these es- 
tablishments, Material adapted to the physical, moral, and 
intellectual development of the infant. Plans and models of 
city and country school-houses ; organization of these schools, 
and furniture of the same. Books, maps, models, and other 
appliances. Plans and models of adult and technical schools; 
organization of these schools, and furniture of the same. 
Material for adult and technical schools. Material for instruc- 
tion in music, singing, foreign languages, bookkeeping, polit- 
ical economy, practical agriculture and horticulture, technology, 
and drawing. Material for the instruction of the blind and 
the deaf-mute. Work of pupils of both sexes. Libraries and 
publications. 

Cass 7.— Secondary Education. — Plans and models of 
secondary schools; lyceums, gymnasia, colleges, industrial and 
commercial schools. Organization of secondary schools, and 
furniture of the same. Collections, classical books, maps, and 
globes. Material for technological and scientific education, 
for art education, drawing, music, and singing. Apparatus 
and methods for gymnastics, fencing, and military drill. 

CLAss 8.—Superior Education.—Plans and models of acad- 
emies, universities, schools of medicine, technical and agricul- 
tural schools, observatories, scientific museums, amphitheatres, 


lishments. Apparatus, collections, and material for superior 
education and scientific research. Special exhibits of scientific, 
technical, agricultural, commercial, and industrial institutions 
and societies. Scientific expeditions. 

Crass 9.—Printing and the Book-trade. — Specimens of ty- 
pography; autographic proofs; lithographic proofs; proofs of 
engravings. New books, and new editions, of books already 
known; collections of books forming special libraries; period- 
ical publications; drawings, atlases, and albums. 

Ciass 10.—Manufacture and trade of paper ; book-binding ; 
material for drawing and painting. — Various kinds of paper; 
charts and cartoons; ink, pencils, water-colors; stationery for 
offices and private use. Articles of paper, blank-books, copy- 
books, albums, book-covers, ete. Various colors, instruments 
and apparatus for painting, drawing, engraving, and modeling. 

Crass 11,— Application of art to drawing and plastic. — 
Industrial drawings, mechanical drawings, decorative, litho- 
graphic, chromo-lithographic, and industrial paintings; models, 
ornaments, ete. Sculptured articles, engravings, objects of 
plastic art and of photo-sculpture. 

Cass 12.—Proofs and apparatus of photography.—Photog- 
raphy on paper, glass, wood, tissues, and enamel. Litho- 
graphic, litho-photographic, and stereoscopic proofs. Instru- 
ments and apparatus of photography. 

Ciass 13.— Musical instruments. — Wind instruments of 
metal and other material; organs; accordeons. String instru- 
ments ; pianos, etc. Musical appliances. 

CLass 14,—Medicine, hygiene, and public charity.—Material, 
instruments, and apparatus for anatomy and histology. In- 
struments for medical explorations. Various medical, surgical, 
and pharmaceutical instruments and appliances, Plans and 
models of hospitals, asylums, houses of refuge, and retreats. 
Furniture and appliances for these establishments. Trusses 
and cases of drugs and medicines forthe army and navy. Civil 
and military ambulances. Material and instruments for vet- 
erinary surgery. 

Cxiass 15.— Instruments of precision.— Various apparatus 
and instruments of precision. Apparatus and instruments of 
practical geometry, surveying, topography, and geodesy; com- 
passes, barometers, etc. Optical, astronomical, physical, and 
meteorological instruments. Instruments and apparatus for 
laboratories and observatories. Measures and weights of dif- 
ferent nations. Coins and medals. 

CLAss 16.—Geographical and cosmographical maps and ap- 
paratus.—Topographical, geographical, geological, hydrograph- 
ical, and astronomical maps and atlases. All kinds of physical 
maps. Reliefmaps. Celestial and terrestrial globes and spheres. 
Statistical charts. Tableaux, maps and charts for astronomers 
and mariners. 


* Classes 1 to 5, inclusive, are art exhibits. 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate, : 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bars and broad-armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm proud navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts,— 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride! 

men, — high-minded men, 

Whose powers as far above dull brutes endured 
In forest, brake or den 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 


But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. | 


and laboratories. Organization and furniture of these estab- | 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 24, 1878: 


Dear Sir:— Please accept my thanks for the fine 
portrait of George Peabody. I consider it worthy of 
high praise as a work of art. I shall have it framed, 
and hung as an appropriate ornament for my office. 


E. A. APGAR, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 


I congratulate you on your capital JournaL. You 
have incugurated a new era in educational journalism. 
J. M. Greeory, 
President Illinois Industrial University, Champaign, Il. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 1014 

— The Muscovites have taken Adrianople, and are 
rapidly marching toward Gallipoli, the seaport of Tur 
key on the Marmora. Unless her terms are accepted 
it is reported that Russia will march to and take Con- 
stantinople. A great panic prevails at the capital. 

— Victor Immanuel’s remains were entombed in the 
Pantheon on Thursday. 

— The British Parliament met on Thursday the 
17th. The Queen’s speech advises neutrality, but pre- 
cautionary measures with reference to the Eastern ques- 
tion. The Queen is said to have appealed to the Czar 
to save Turkey. 

— The Austrian Ministry have resigned. 

— The Chinese took the city of Kashgar, Turkestan, 
on the 19th instant, by a coup de main. 

— Stanley is the lion of Paris. 

— Senator Blaine formally presented the statue of 
Governor King to the National Gallery, from Maine, 
on Tuesday. 

— W. B. Allison has been reélected to the U. S. Sen- 
ate from Iowa. 

— Dr. Samuel Eliot was elected superintendent of 
Boston public schools, on Tuesday. 


WE expect within the next three months to double 
the present subscription list to Tz JourNnat, and we 
hope to do this through our subscribers and agents. 

OUR PLAN. 

Any person sending four new subscriptions to the 
JOURNAL oF Epvucation, and $12.00, will receive our 
Great Premium of Wenster’s QuARTO UNABRIDGED 
Dictionary. The new subscribers will also receive 
one of our Art-Union Portraits. 

Any person sending us twelve subscriptions to our 


Primary TeacueEr, and $12.00, will receive our Great 
Premium of Quarto UNaABripGEep Dic- 
TIONARY. 

Any person sending us twelve subscriptions to Goop 
Times, and $12.00, will receive our Great Premium 
of WepsTER’s QuaRTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 

Now is the time! One day’s work among your 
friends, a short letter to a few of your acquaintances, 
and you will receive this great prize. Every teacher 
may now have it. 

HELP THE CaAusE! 
Heir Yoru Frienps! 
HELP YouRSELVES ! 
Herr Us! 


Save your Journats. A full set at the end of the 
year is worth more than $3.00, the subscription price. 
A single series of articles in Vols. V. and VI. is worth 
one-third the subscription price, and we cannot, supply 
the demand. Our Binders for the JourNAL will help 
you save your files, and a single Binder will last several 


years. It is economy to own one. 


Iv is a remarkable fact for céeducationists to con- 
sider, that Miss Lizzie Hunt, of the North-Western 
University, Evansville, Ill., took the first prize ($3.00), 
at the inter-collegiate contest for oratory, at New York, 
on the 10th inst. The judges were Bayard Taylor, 
Gen. J. R. Hawley, and Rey. E. H. Chapin. Eley 2n 
colleges competed for the honor, which was awarded to 
a woman. It is no wonder that Congress is afraid of 
woman suffrage. 


Joun Trttow, A.M., of New Bedford, Mass., was 
elected last evening to the head-mastership of the Girls’ 
Latin School, established by a recent vote of the board. 
Mr. Felton is a graduate of Brown University, and has 
taught as principal of the Friends’ Academy, New 
Bedford, for several years. Mr. Tetlow is an accom- 
plished scholar, is thoroughly devoted to his profession, 
and will fill the position to which he has the honor of 
an appointment with credit to himself and satisfaction 
to the public. We most cordially weleome him to 
Boston. 


Samvet Enior, LL.D., superintendent-elect of the 
public schools of Boston, was born in this city in 1821, 
and graduated at Harvard College at the head of his class, 
at 18 years of age, in 1839. After graduating he tray- 
eled extensively in Europe, and during a residence in 
Rome he planned a “History of Liberty,” a part of 
which he published in two volumes, in 1849, entitled 
The History of Rome, and in 1858 a second part in 
two volumes, under the title The Karly Christians. 
These works were written as the result of thorough 
study, with great care and with a philosophic spirit, and 
though but little known, are books of great merit. 
Among his other writings is a Manual of U. S. History, 
from 1492 to 1850. His connection with educational 
work as a teacher dates from 1856, when he was ap- 
pointed professor of History and Political Science in 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He succeeded to the 
presidency of that institution in 1860, and sustained 
the office till 1866. In 1874 he was elected to succeed 
Mr. Hunt as principal of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School of Boston, and resigned this position in 1876. 
Mr. Eliot is a devoted educator, holds strong and intel- 
ligent views of true educational processes and agencies, 
is a strong advocate of moral and religious educa- 
tion, and comes into the work with the good fellow- 
ship of all his associates in the Boston schools. He 


has publicly advocated views which we hope he will 
be able to carry into practical administration in the 
Boston schools, and is the exponent of the best theories 
of teaching and governing schools. He comes to the 
office at a time when a sound judgment and a well con- 
sidered policy are needed in the management of our city 
schools, and we most earnestly wish for him a large suc- 


cess in this enlarged field of duty. 


Tux election of Dr. Eliot retires Mr. Philbrick, who 
has held the office of the superintendency of Boston 
schools for twenty years. His life has been that of a 
successful educator. Graduating at Dartmouth College 
in 1842, he was engaged in teaching in the Roxbury 
Latin School, the Boston English High School, and the 
Mayhew and Quincy schools, until 1855, when he was 
elected principal of the Connecticut Normal School, at 
New Britain. Serving two years in this office, and then 
two years as State Superintendent of Schools in Connec- 
ticut, he was elected to the supervision of the Boston 
schools in 1857, and continued in office by annual elec- 
tion until 1874, and after the change to the new reg- 
imen, was reélected in 1876. In addition to this con- 
stant service, Mr. Philbrick has held various offices of 
honor in connection with State and national associations, 
and in addition to his annual reports, has written many 
papers on topics relating to the management and im- 
provement of schools. During his superintendency of 
schools of this city, the present system has been organ- 
ized and put in successful operation, the primary schools 
have been greatly improved, a large number of fine 
school-houses have been built, and the whole school work 
has been advanced to its present excellent condition. 
Mr. Philbrick’s annual reports have had a wide circula- 
tion at home and abroad, and the proud distinction given 
to our schools is in a large measure due to his wise and 
efficient administration, as well as his written testimony 
on methods and results of their work. His diligence in 
study has made him well acquainted with the science of 
pedagogics as developed in this country and in Europe, 
and his well-filled educational library shows that he has 
gleaned in all fields of educational labor. He retires 
from the position he has filled so long with honor to 
himself, and with the regrets of most of those with whom 
he has labored. His relations to the teachers of Boston 
have been of the most agreeable nature, and they will 
unite in regrets at his departure from the office, and at 
the manner of his removal. While we do not enter at 
all into the personal differences existing between Mr. 
Philbrick and the supervisors, we believe that a public 
servant who has served the city, as all will acknowledge, 
most faithfully for so long a period, should receive some ~ 
consideration of respect by those who order the methods 
of his going. 

Herein an important question is presented for discus- 
sion as well as decision, — Are professional educators, 
when study and experience fit them eminently for use- 
ful service, to be dropped unceremoniously from the ranks 
without due consideration for their own as well as the 
public interests and the rights of our profession? If 
this is the tenure of our official hold on the public for 
honorable services rendered, our boasted prerogatives as 
teachers are as worthless as a rope of sand. Want of 
space forbids a statement of our views on this subject 
in the present issue of Tur JOURNAL. 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
SCHOLARS, TEACHERS, AND WRITERS. 


We have in hand a letter of General Eaton, head of 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, D. C., in which 
he strongly favors the proposed conference, if “the 
meeting shall be initiated by the scholars and men of 
letters of Great Britain,” from whom, of course, if the 
conference is to be held in that country, an invitation 
would be a necessary preliminary. In common with many 
of our readers, we at first supposed Dr. Humphreys, 
in his article advocating the meeting, to suggest Paris 
as the place of holding it. We are glad to find our- 
selves mistaken in this, because the meeting of such a 
body of American-English men and women ought cer- 
tainly to be held on common “English” land, and, it 
seems to us, in one of those grand old universities © 
whose historic memories ever touch a strong and thrill- 
ing chord in the hearts of American, no less than Eng- 
lish scholars. Should the time of the year, when alone 
the meeting can be held, render this difficult or impos- 
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should they be offered, would be a suitable and appro- 
priate place of meeting. This must all depend, as Gen- 
eral Eaton puts it, on the action of the “ scholars and 
and literary men of Great Britain.” 

We can confidently promise that any courteous pro- 
posals offered by them will be met on this side in a no 
less courteous, frank, and appreciative spirit. It is our 
belief, as stated in our article of January 10th, that the 
proposed meeting “will be the beginning of a mutual 
recognition of the true relations of scholars and edu- 
cated men of Great Britian and America, which, in the 
future, would result in a brotherhood in language and 
literature as universal as the brotherhood of man.” We 
are most heartily in sympathy with it and the objects 
for which it has been proposed, and we venture to say, 
on behalf of our colleagues and other supporters of this 
journal, that we are ready to assist in any practical way 
which may be deemed useful toward its prompt initia- 
tion and successful completion. 

The formation of a general committee in the way Dr. 
Humphreys suggests, is a step that ought at once to be 
set about, and we cordially offer our services and our 
columns for that purpose, to all those proposing to at- 
tend the conference. We would suggest that such com- 
mittees should consist of members of the several classes 
named in Dr. Humphrey’s letter, practical schoolmas- 
ters as well as professors, writers as well as editors of 
established reputation, representatives of various states 
and institutions of learning. From a full general com- 
mittee a smaller one could then be formed for arrang- 
ing a programme of proceedings, and communicating 
with the committee now being formed in Great Britain. 

As by no means foreign to this undertaking, we would 
draw attention to the educational excursion now being 
organized by Professor Tourjée, which is to leave New 
York for Europe on June 29th. Its arrangements seem 
to be quite compatible with the proposed meeting, while 
the charges are moderate, and the attractions offered 
in other ways very great. 


DOES SUPERVISION SUPERVISE ? 


Nearly two years have elapsed since the new system 
of school-management and supervision went into opera- 
tion in Boston, and in view of the fact that it was an 
experiment which demanded time for a fair trial, we 
have purposely avoided criticism as to the methods em- 
ployed, or a hasty judgment on the results obtained. 
We have watched carefully the working of the new or- 
ganization because its plans were contrary to our own 
opinions and experience in school supervision, and have 
given to the public, from time to time, the proceedings 
of the board of supervisors so far as they came within 
our observation. We cannot, however, longer withhold 
from our readers our views as to the work of the board 
of supervisors, and the practical results of this new 
scheme of supervision, and we must most unequivocally 
state our belief to be that, in view of the great expense 
incurred and the expectations which were promised in 
its work, that it has not only been in many senses a 
complete failure, but has in others wrought positive 
harm tothe schools. Our reasons for this conclusion 
are based upon the record of the work accomplished, 
and the popular estimate in which that work is held, 
and we shall give a few of the more obvious causes of 
the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs in this 
department. 

The most prominent cause of failure lies in the fact 
that the majority of the board of supervisors were in- 
*xperienced in school management, and hence had no 
Practical knowledge of the work given them to do. 
Two of the most valugble members of the board had a 
thorough acquaintanceship with Boston public schools ; 
the others were either theorists or educational adven- 
turers, whose success in other departments of labor in 
no sense justified their appointment to the responsible 
Work of directing and controlling a body of men and 


sible, then London, and the halls of its university, 


women, who knew more of the true methods of school 
work than their philosophy had ever dreamed of. 

The public schools of Boston have been built up by 
the most successful teachers and educators of the land, 
and those who would aid in their further upbuilding 
must be skilled workmen, rather than unscientific ex- 
perimenters. We say it without fear of contradiction, 
that our city has a class of principals and assistants 
who for practical skill and character are second to none 
in this country, and it is a burning shame that men 
should be placed over such a body, whose reputation has 
yet to be made in any department of public service. 
Had experts in educational methods been appointed at 
the outset,—had the board been made up, for instance, of 
six Boston masters or of the distinguished educators 
first presented for election, we might have seen differ- 
ent results. As it is, impractical incompetency has ruled 
in the councils which needed the most sagacious experi- 
ence. The men needed for such an office are those who 
would not seek it, either direccly or indirectly, and 
whose national reputations were a fair justification for 
such an honored appointment; and we sincerely hope 
that the present school-board will hesitate long and de- 
liberate well before appointing their successors. 


Growing out of this initial disqualification on the part 
of a majority of its members, has resulted a misconcep- 
tion of the true functions of supervision, and of the true re- 
lations of the supervisors to the superintendent. From 
the outset there seems to have been the impression on 
the minds of the supervisors, that the past of Boston 
schools in the main was wrong, and that the duty of 
the board was to correct abuses, and initiate reforms. 
Of the personal differences between the supervisors and 
the superintendent, Mr. Philbrick, we have taken no 
notice; but of those which related to the true theory of 
school inspection, it has seemed to us to be true that 
the system of district supervision by masters was the 
true one, and that an interference with it would work 
harm to the schools. That this has been the result, 
there is no doubt. The masters of the Boston schools 
are the most competent inspectors, and to remand them 
to the mere function of the pedagogue was a great mis- 
take. 

In the selection of new teachers for vacancies, the 
rules of the supervisors have been as impracticable as 
well could be. To subject a candidate for a primary or 
grammar-school position to an examination which could 
only be passed by those whose studies had embraced a 
liberal education, was a great mistake. Some of the 
best teachers of New England have declined to appear 
as candidates before the board, when made aware of the 
character of the required examinations. Experience 
has passed for but little, compared with the book-knowl- 
edge which was required in the whole catalogue of Eng- 
lish studies. Under this rule, the recent normal or 
high-school graduate has stood a better chance for ac- 
ceptance with the board, than the veteran in the service. 
The city of Boston need not spend $24,000 each year 
to discover good teaching ability when success is gauged 
by talent, tact, and a large knowledge of school work, 
rather than by the percentage of one’s examination 
papers. If the supervisors have sharpened their wits 
on this point, it is only as the result of two years of 
blundering mistakes, and the city cannot well afford the 
loss occasioned by the want of ability in school manage- 
ment. 

So far as the plan of school examination has been 
carried out, it may have been properly done; but the 
plan itself involved so much of detail, and is so complex 
in its working, that it practically required a series of 
years for its fulfillment. Our criticism here applies not 
only to the method proposed, but to the non-fulfillment 
of it in the work of the board. 

To complete the inspection of a single school requires 
the combined visits of the six supervisors; but so far 
as we can learn, only one of the number has visited the 
whole round of schools and examined them in the stud- 
ies assigned to him. In fact the matter was simply im- 


possible, and this, good, sensible school-men knew be- 
fore it was undertaken. 

Still further, the written examinations of the schools 
have increased rather than diminished the labors of 
teachers and pupils alike. What the schools need is 
not a more thorough system of examinations to find out 
what is done, but more intelligent methods of doing 
what is assigned. We have too much cramming now, 
and tougher examinations only encourage the evil. 
Had the supervisors shown our teachers how the present 
number of studies could be taught in less time and by 
more ready methods, they would have been of great ser- 
vice; but instead, we hear from all quarters the com- 
plaint that the school;work is harder, that the ‘require- 
ments are more severe, and the written examinations 
more taxing. If supervision is of any value, it should 
be a relief rather than an added burden to an over-taxed 
profession, and to an over-crammed mental condition of 
the pupils. 

In view of the two years’ history of the supervisors 
in Boston, we believe that the true interests of the city, 
in an economic as well as an educational view, demand 
the abolition of this office, and the substitution of one or 
two assistant superintendents at a salary not exceeding 
that paid each of the six supervisors. Unity, harmony, 
progress would be secured by the displacement of this 
board, and rather than reduce the salaries of teachers 
to make more salaried offices, we say reduce the latter 
and restore the salaries of the teachers to their position 
before the election of supervisors. 


DRIFT. 


— If the good peoole of New Haven, including the learned 
and pious professors of Yale College, sit down in quiet under 
the anti-Bible coup d’etat, this spectacle will be presented,— 
that, in a city eminent for culture, morality, and patriotism, 
the one book forbidden to be quoted in its public schools is 
that volume whose translation in the vernacular virtually 
fixed the status of the German and the English language, and 
remains, to-day, an incomparable model of what ‘ pure and 
undefiled ’’ speech should be; the volume which, by common 
consent, has become the hand-book of morals in all Christian 
and civilized lands; the volume without whose diffusion among 
the whole people, neither the city of New Haven, Yale College, 
the State of Connecticut, or the United States of America, 
could exist to-day. 


— Governor Robinson, of New York, returns to the assault 
on the free higher education, in his annual message, with fresh 
zeal, but with arguments that have the ring of the familiar old 
saws of the New York County Academy of twenty years ago. 
He says: ‘‘ The only good reason which can be urged for taxing 
one class of citizens for the education of the children of an- 
other class, is the necessity of giving to the children of all 
classes a sufficient common-school education to enable them to 
understand their duties and exercise their rights, as citizens of 
a free country governed by the popular voice. When we go 
beyond this, and take from one man the money necessary to 
educate the children of another man in the arts and sciences, 
we perpetrate an act of injustice under the forms of law. 
What is worse than this, instead of educating the masses of 
children so as to prepare them for the pursuits and industries 
upon which they must depend for a living, we educate them in 
such a way as to make them discontented with their condition, 
unfit to discharge its duties in a manner most beneficial to 
their own interests, and take away the strong incentives which 
impel those who are really able and worthy to win for them- 
selves high positions in learning and usefulness.’’ The good 
rural governor apparently has never heard that the “‘ arts and 
sciences’’ have anything to do with the ‘* pursuits and indus- 
tries upon which men must depend for a living.’”? All this is 
worthy a governor elected by the ‘‘ arts and sciences’’ of which 
Tammany Hall is the university, and John Kelley, Boss Tweed, 
and Oakey Hall the professors. 


— The chief reasons that appear in the New Haven argu- 
ment for introducing the Index Expurgatoris in the common 
school-house, and placing the Holy Bible first on the list, seems 
to be that the Good Book is carelessly read and listened to in 
the devotional morning service. This is a favorite assertion 
among the Liberal Leaguers. But a school committee-man, 
of thirty years’ experience in several States of the Union, as- 
sures us that the average teacher in the school reads the Bible 
more impressively than the average minister in the pulpit; and 
the average school congregation is a far more attentive body 
than the average assembly in church. If bad reading and care- 
less listening would sink the Bible, it would have disappeared 


from the Christian church centuries ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN EUROPE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

DEAR Str:—While enclosing you a copy of a recent letter 
from the Com. of Education, General Eaton, I desire both to 
thank you for your support of the proposed Conference, and also 
to express regret that my paper suggesting it should, by a want 
of clearness, have led you, and, as I am informed, many others 
to understand Paris as the place proposed for meeting. Hav- 
ing learned that a very large number of professors, high-school 
masters, editors, and literary men had arranged positively to 
go this summer to the Paris Exposition, and that several of 
the first class were desirous of consulting with the chief schol- 
ars and teachers of Great Britain, it seemed a happy and suit- 
able occasion to propose an educational and literary conference 
on a broader basis, and with more generally useful objects, 
than could be attained by the discussion of Latin Pronuncia- 
ation, and other classical topies, however important these 
might be both in themselves and in their bearing upon other 
departments of higher education. It was, however, and is 
still, my hope,—and I find that the great majority of professors 
and others with whom I have corresponded or conversed on 
the subject are strongly in favor of the same idea, — that the 
meeting should, if possible, be either at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
perhaps even preferably at London, where the officers of the 
London University might be willing to offer the use of their 
rooms for an occasion in which many of them would certainly 
take a very lively interest. 

It is but fair to say that Professor Richardson, of Central 
University, and several other eminent scholars, have been 
inclined to prefer Paris, where a welcome is offered by many 
scholars; but I have his and their authority for stating that 
they also will cheerfully fallin with such “ an initiation of the 
movement by the scholars and men of letters of Great Britain,”’ 
as General Eaton so pointedly refers to in his letter, copies of 


which are now on their way to many of these ladies and gentle- 
men, 


And now, sir, as the only further step that I can appropriately 
take in this most interesting and important educational and lit- 
erary movement,—likely, I believe, to inure to the great and last- 
ing benefit of the scholarship, literature, and education of Great 
Britain and America, —I would ask you and your colleagues of 
THE JOURNAL to propose the immedizte formation of a com- 
mittee of professors, teachers, and writers from different parts 
of the Union, to confer, by correspondence or otherwise, upon 
preliminary measures, and to be ready to receive any overtures 
that may come from Europe. Circumstances will not admit of 
my taking any further part whatever in the matter, except, per- 
haps, by correspondence; nor would my position as a private 
teacher, and only a naturalized citizen, render it becoming in 
me to do so. 

As I was, on the one hand, led into the correspondence and 
discussion of the Latin pronunciation only by the urgent re- 
quests of many American teachers, and, as you and they know, 
against my taste and wishes, — so, on the other, in proposing 
this conference, I confess to have been prompted by a very 
strong desire to help ab initio, a measure which will assuredly 
be productive of the happiest results to my native and my 
adopted country. I hope that the heads and professors of 
American colleges, eminent schoolmasters, writers, and edi- 
tors, who will now come forward and take their own proper 
places as the directors of the movement, will not deem it pre- 
sumptuous in me to express the earnest and trustful hope 
that they will be prepared to meet their British brethren in a 
generous and cordial spirit, and, while agreeing to differ good 
humoredly on many minor points, unite in strong and hearty 
exertions toward bringing the higher education and literature 
of America and Old England into warm sympathy and mutu- 
ally beneficial accord and coéperation. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, E. R. Humpureys. 
T. W. BickNELL, Editor-in-chief of N.E. Jour. of Ed. 


— 
“DEMOTED.” 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your Kentucky correspondent, “ B,’’ says, in the last num- 
ber of THE JourNAL, “a pupil, after passing into a grade, 
should never be demoted.”’ Is not “‘demoted” a neologism ? 
He seems to use it in all seriousness, but I am unable to find 
it in Webster, Worcester, Johnson, Baily, Crabbe, or Roget. 
I wish I could; for it would be a very convenient antithesis to 
promote, when used with reference to the movement of pupils 
in grade. What say the linguists of the Hub? 

Albany, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1877. 0. 


METHODS: A SUGGESTION. 

To the Editor of The Journal: Z 

If the methods of instruction in use in the schools of Bos- 
ton, as well as in other schools in Massachusetts, are as objec- 
tionable as was asserted by most of the speakers at tMe recent 
teachers’ convention, then assuredly we ought to use every 
meaus in our power to improve them; we should not rest sat- 
isfied until we have done our utmost to make our system of 


public schools what we all believe it should be, —the pride of 
our city. P 

The question arises, then, what shall be attempted first in 
the way of the improvement of existing methods? Well, here 
is one way by which it seems to me we might effect a beneficial 
alteration in the use of unwise methods. We have in the em- 
ploy of the city, six supervisors of the public schools, — prac- 
tical teachers, I believe, most of them,— familiar, probably, 
with the most advanced methods in use. Now why couldn’t 


these supervisors be requested to give illustrations of these 
methods before the teachers of our schools, —ina_ practical 
way, I mean,—by exemplifying, with a class of children, meth- 
ods which they, as authoritie$’ on the subject, consider good ? 


Boston, Jan. 1878. CITIZEN. 


A FALSEHOOD CORRECTED. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

An article in the Boston Pilot, relating to the dismissal of a 
niece of ex-Speaker Blaine, has just come to my notice. As 
it seemed an outrageous falsehood, your correspondent took 
pains to investigate the matter: the result was this,—while we 
found it true that a Jew, a chance member of the board, had 
rendered himself obnoxious to all classes by his ignorant and 
officious intermeddling, yet the young lady,—a daughter of a 
government defaulter and embezzler of funds from the Catho- 
lie church, — was dismissed solely on account of incapacity, 
having marked at examination only five on a scale of a hun- 
dred, in some the most essential studies taught; her attain- 
ments, like all educated in a convent, being very superficial. 
Her case was aggravated by an attempt to ‘ bulldoze’ the trus- 
tees, one of whom (a government employee) was threatened 
with the loss of his position and challenged to fight by the use- 
less brother of the young lady, which was avoided by a very 


humble apology from the brother. It further appeared that a 
Catholic teacher was retained in school. The Pilot is re- 
quested to copy. May. 
Helena, Montana, Dec. 31, 1877. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

One of your correspondents sets forth his own experience as 

bearing on the use of corporal punishment in the schools. I 
had a similar and, to myself, equally conclusive experience. 
I say conclusive, for a connection with schools and education 
of nearly thirty years’ duration has given me no occasion to re- 
verse the judgment then formed. 
In 184- I took charge of the English department in one of 
the first academies in the State. The pupils were boys from 
10 to 15 years of age, and most of them from the first families 
of the place. A general survey of the school and its locality 
would have given a favorable impression as to the adaptation 
of the field to the moral-suasion scheme of school government. 
I was thoroughly intent on employing that scheme alone. I 
had just come from a select school which I had built up from 
four to forty pupils, in a back village, and in which I had no 
occasion to make use of the rod. What aman had done, a 
man certainly could do again. Enter, then, moral suasion, 
if not with a “flourish of trumpets,’ yet with as honest 
a purpose and as cool a determination as ever knew place in a 
school-room. Follow no end of mischievous disturbances, day 
after day, — marbles and shot rattling away from the rear of 
class, reciting; unauthenticated whistling somewhere; and tor- 
pedoes going off, snap and bang, at unexpected points in the 
room. Meanwhile a more innocent lot of young perfectibles 
never looked astonishment at breaches of good order, or lis- 
tened with demure respect to expostulations. I toiled, and 
taught, and pleaded duty, obligation, honor, good-breeding, 
and whatever else of moral-suasionism I could command, for 
two weeks; in the meantime suffering in actual mental dis- 
tress more than would have been compacted into a dozen flog- 
gings. I then went to the principal and made known the 
state of affairs; he said at once, “‘ I think you will have to 
make use of the rod, and the patrons of the school will sustain 
you in its proper use.”’ 

I bought at once a very little rawhide. Switches were not 
a, hand. Besides, something must be had that looked like 
business, and that would stand. The next morning I gave due 
notice of the change of base, its reasons, and its ensuing 
mode. The general look was a little more grave, but not much 
less mischievous. During the first recitation, something was 
sent rattling back across the room. But on inquiry, from the 
head of the class to the foot, no one did it or knew who did. 
I then said, ‘‘Some one of you caused that disturbance, and 
all the rest support him in it. You are, then, all guilty in 
one way or another. If the offence is again committed, I 
shall treat you as such; in other words, I shall know who did 
it, or I shall punish the class from the head to the foot.’ It 
was committed again in a few minutes; but you should have 
seen the look of that class when the rod came out and the first 
boy was ordered upon the floor. I then paused and said, “I 
mean to be fair with you. You did not suppose I meant what 
Isaid. I hope you know it now. If you do, I will excuse you 
this once; but not an instant the next time.”’ 

No next time came. I had no more trouble. Moral suasion 


now vaulted into the saddle, and had the course its own way, 


During my whole time in that school I had to punish but one 
boy, and his case was another illustration of the error of the 
absolutely no-rod method. I have been led to the following 
fixed conclusions: 

1. On this corporal-punishment question, facts are better 
than theories. 

2. Schools have their character, and what may be done in 
one may not do for another. 

3. In many minds the sense of duty is curiously dependent 
on asense of necessity. Hence law must have the sanction of 
power. 

4. A false abnegation of the right to use corporal punish- 
ment, is the most effective means of defeating the effort to 
govern without it. 

5. The true objection is to the abuse, and not to the use of 
corporal punishment. ‘‘The best of God’s creatures are 
grossly abused,” says Luther, “as wine and women, but we do 
not, therefore, extirpate them.” 

6. Some teachers are incapable of using corporal punishment: 


they are, then, incapable of the best teaching and governing. 
Let the extirpation, then, be applied to the teacher, and not to 
the discipline. 

7. Finally, let faithful theorizers have their say. They may 
have their day also. But the world will come around all right 
in due time. It listens to fancies, but learns from hard facts. 

F. 8. J. 


BOOKS USEFUL TOSTUDENTS IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE (II). 
SPECIAL. 
. Abbott’s Shakespeare Grammar. $1.75. 
. Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer. 
. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
. Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue. 
. Curtis’s Homes of American Authors. 
. Brooke’s Theology of the English Poets, 
. Earle’s Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. $1.00. 
. Fleay’s Shakespeare Manual. $1.75. 
‘* Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. 
10. Dennis’ English Sonnets. 
11. Dowden’s Literature Primer,’’ Shakespeare. 50 cents. 
12. Kenrick’s Our Poetical Favorites (2 series). $2.00 each. 
13. Haweiss’ (Mrs.) Chaucer for Children. 
14. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
15. Clarke’s Tales from Chaucer. 
16. Hales’ Longer English Poems. $1.75. 
17. Green’s Short History of the English People. 
18. Skeat’s Spee. of Early English (1298-1393). $3.50. 
19. English Literature (1394-1579). 
20. ” Shakespeare’s Plutarch. $2.50. 
21. Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. 
22. Oliphant’s Sources of Standard English. $2.00. 
23. Stedman’s Victorian Poets. $2.50. 
24. Stephens’ Hours in a Library. 2 series. 
25. Smith’s (G. B.) Poets and Novelists. 
26. Reed’s English Literature. 


$3.00. 


$1.59. 


50 cents. 


$3.50. 


27. 4 ** History (ill. in Shakespeare). 
28. Poets. 2 vols. 

29. Lowell’s My Study Windows. $2.00. 

30. ** Among My Books. $2.00. 


31. Masson’s Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 

32. Richardson’s (Mrs.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 
33. Sanborn’s (Miss) Home Pictures of English Poets. $1.50. 
34. Mitchell’s (Ike Marvel) About Old Story Tellers. $2.00. 
35. Jerrold’s Best of all Good Company. 

36. Prescott’s Biographies and Critical Miscellanies. 
37. Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of English Poets. 
38. Yonge’s Three Centuries of English Literature. $2.00. 
39. Bascom’s Philosophy of English Literature. $1.7% — 
40. Hart’s Female Prose Writers of America. $5.00. 

41. Schlegel’s History of Dramatic Literature. 

42. Cornish’s Waverley Manual. 

43. Christie’s Dryden’s Select Poems. $1.50. . 

44. Grier’s Studies in the English of Bunyan. $1.25. 

45. Seeley and Abbott’s English Lessons, $1.50. 

46, Towry’s Spenser for Children. $3.75. 


$2.50. 


A. F. B. 


PUNCTUATION. 


‘Will some one, through the columns of THE JouRNAL, in- 
form me whether exclamation points are properly inserted in 
the following sentence ? 


‘Nature, attend! join, every living soul; 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song / — Thomson. 

Is the sentence exclamatory, or imperative ? If the sentence 
is an exclamatory one, give the syntax of the underlined 
words. A SUBSCRIBER. 


POET-LAUREATESHIP: ANSWER TO QUERY. 

In England, traces of this office were found as early as the 
reign of Henry III. (1210-1272), but the express title, Poet- 
laureate, does not occur until the reign of Edward IV. (1461- 
1483), when John Kay received the appointment. 

E. L. C. GatTEs, 
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NE W-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

Hon. Abner Coburn, says, in his report of the State College 
of Agrictlture at Orono, that the change in college terms, from 
three to two, and the rearrangement of studies has good effect; 
that fifty-eight students have been admitted the past year; that 
new and important experiments have been made on the farm; 
that a substantial farm-house has been built the past season. 
The Russian system of shop-instruction is recommended, also 
the establishment of experimental stations for aiding agricul- 
tural practice. . 

The average attendance at Miss Mayo’s school, Basin Mills, 
Orono, for the first month was ninety-two and a half per cent., 
and that of Mr. Wilson’s school, same place, was ninety-seven 
per cent. 

“Penobscot” writes: Miss Annie Pease has been appointed 
to the Pearl street primary (Bangor), in place of Miss Addie 
Hayes, who has resigned. 

We regret to chronicle the death of one of our most faithful 
teachers. Miss Joan C. Wheeler has for nearly twenty years 
tanght the city-farm school, and she will long be remembered 
as a most efficient teacher; one who gave her whole soul to the 
work because she enjoyed the opportunities it afforded of doing 
good to those under her charge. 

The grammar-school teachers of Bangor have begun to hold 
teachers’ meetings for the purpose of discussing the best meth- 
ods of teaching, of promoting uniformity in the several grades, 
and thereby increasing the efficiency of the schools. Thus far 
the teachers have taken a lively interest in the meetings, and 
seem determined to make them interesting and profitable. The 
committee allow them to close school earlier on the afternoon 
of the meeting. 

Bangor Theological Seminary has 48 students,—16 in the se- 
nior class, 18 in the middle, and 14in the junior. The semi- 
nary appears to be in a thriving condition. 

Rockland schools opened with 34 teachers, and an attend- 
ance of 80 at the high school, 175 at the grammar, and full at 
primaries. During the winter there is a school which receives 
those who attend school at no other time, and cannot there- 
fore be classified in the regular schools. A new school-house 
containing six large, well-lighted rooms was occupied this term 

for the first time. The committee are earnestly striving for 
the success of the schools. . 

Thomaston has well-graded and thorough schools, and in 
the high school there is a preparatory course for college. 

Warren has not graded schools, and yet the standard of ad- 
mission to the high school is such as to give graduates above the 
average in scholarship and in age. Mr. Plumer, of the Castine 
Normal School, now has charge of this school. 

The petition to the Legislature, in favor of a county board 
of examiners for teachers, is receiving the support of all. 

D. 0. S. Lowell, A.M., a graduate of Bowdoin College, has 
been appointed principal of the high school at Ellsworth. 
The term beganJanuary 7. 

Edward Little high-school building (Auburn) is nearly ready 
for plastering. The carpenter-contractors think the building 
will be finished the first of March. Iron cresting has been put 

on the front towers. 

The class of "77 have recently presented the Portland High 
School with a collection of stuffed animals, to assist in the in- 
struction of zodlogy. 

Miss G, Isabella Prince, a Maine woman, started out thirty 
years ago as a teacher, and has held high positions in that pro- 
fession in this State and in California. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Itis said that Deerfield is to have two or more high schools. 

Rey. A. H. Morrill, principal of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
has resigned, to become pastor of the Christian church at 
Marion, Ind, 

The largest monument-stones of the glacial period in this 
State are said to be the famous Chase and Churchill boulders, 
in Nottingham. 

Gilmanton Academy is in process of repairs. When com- 
pleted it will have a convenient room for graduating-exercises 
and other public uses. 

The number of Dartmouth students engaged in teaching this 
Winter is not quite so large as usual, although about twenty 
each from the senior and junior classes, 8 from the sophomore, 
and ul from the freshman classes are thus engaged. 

Miss Alice E, Flanders, of Hopkinton, has been elected a 
teacher in the evening school of Holyoke, Mass. ad 

Mr. James M, Powell, formerly principal of the high school, 
has charge of the Keene Commercial School.! 

Mr. E. A Jones is to be principal of the Marlow Academy 
during the spring term. 

According to an exchange, Appleton Academy, New Ips- 
Wich, is in the most prosperous condition, since the principal- 


ship of Professor Quimby. W. A. Preston is the present 
Principal, 


The trustees of the normal school at Plymouth, have just. 
Completed a brick addition to the main building, the lower days, teaching was the grand desideratum, but now it looks as! 


story to be devoted to literary and dressing-rooms, and the 
upper story to the cabinet of minerals donated by the State. 

The Tilden Ladies’ Seminary is located at West Lebanon, 
N. H., and commands a prospect of unusual beauty. Hiram 
Orcutt, A.M., and Mrs, Ella L. Oreutt are the principals, The 
aggregate number of pupils during the last year was 221. It 
has graduated 161 pupils during the last 12 years; and the 
present term opens with an unusually large number. — The last 
catalogue contains a list of those who have graduated under 
the same principal, with the same course of study, during the 
last 21 years. 


VERMONT. 
SCHOOL EVILS (II). 


The existence of the spirit of insubordination so generally 
prevalent in the schools of this country, even from the pri- 
mary school to the college, is due first of all to the want of 
proper training of children at home. Strange though it be, it 
is nevertheless true that, In very many cases, parental authority 
exists but in name. The will of the child is quite too often 
the law of the household, whatever that will may be. The desire 
of the child to have every wish gratified, whether it be right 
or wrong, is not, perhaps, to be wondered at; but that the pa- 
rent should strengthen the desire in the child by forever per- 
mitting the gratification is, indeed, a wonder. The evils arising 
from such gratification are so many and so patent, that the 
wonder grows with the contemplation of the evils. With 
heart perverse, will uncontrolled, and knowing no law but 
self-gratification, the child enters school expecting to do there 
as at home, and there is trouble at once if the school is what 
it should be. Besides all this, idle and rebellious scholars 
often receive aid and comfort from barroom loungers, street- 
loafers, and idlers elsewhere. Furthermore, those that really 
desire good order and thorough work in school often fail to 
take a decided stand for the right, and, therefore, oppose 
rather than aid it. 

Togovern a school wisely and weil under such circumstances, 
isa great and difficult work. It is certainly a work that re- 
quires much sound judgment, tact, and skill, and yet it is often 
put into the hands of mere boys and girls having neither of 
these indispensable qualities. And sometimes these traits are 
found to some extent in teachers who are too indifferent to 
their duty, or too lazy to exert themselves. 

These themes are not pleasant to consider, but they are 
stubborn facts often met with. How shall these evils, in their 
effect upon schools, be removed ? First, let the axe be laid at 
the root of the tree; begin at home to teach children obedi- 
ence to law. Let them there learn that obedience to the law 
of right is necessary to their own happiness as well as for the 
good of others. Let the will be there properly controlled and 
the passions fully subdued, and the one great cause of disorder 
in school will be removed. Again, let loungers and loafers 
come into such contempt that they shall cease to have influ- 
ence even with children; and let all in favor of thorough dis- 
cipline in school speak boldly and act promptly in its behalf. 
Finally, let those in charge of our schools, as teachers, be such 
as shall have passed at least beyond the bounds of childhood, 
both in age, requirements, judgment, and stability of charac- 
ter. Yes, let the teachers of our schools be earnest, able, 
skillful, cultured men and women, thoroughly taught, trained, 
and fitted for their work,—teachers that, knowing their duties, 
will faithfully perform them, and knowing their rights, will 
fearlessly maintain them. 

Let the reforms we have suggested be made; let the age, 
qualifications, and character of teachers be such as the great- 
ness and difficulty of the work demand, and then, nor till then, 
will a better and brighter day dawn upon the schools of the 
land, 

We plead for reform in school management, for better dis- 
cipline there, and for more thorough lessons in the principles 
of duty and of right; not for the purposes of the school 
merely, not for the sake of to-day only, but for the future hap- 
piness of the pupil, for the best interests of society, and for 
the welfare of the country. J.8. C, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A meeting of the Pedagogical Association was held in the 
school committee rooms on Saturday last, to act on the by- 
laws. The question of ‘‘ What does the child know at five 
years of age, and How has it acquired that knowledge ?” 
was proposed for discussion. 

At a meeting of the Worcester school board, the committee 
which has béén investigating the charges of severe and unwar- 
ranted discipline against Preston D, Jones of Belmont School, 
presented two reports, one fully acquitting Mr. Jones, and the 
other condemning him and alleging perjury in the examination. 
The board debated the reports until midnight, and a test vote 
of 17 to 7 refused to postpone the consideration of the latter 
report. The whole matter was then wholly dropped, by the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Jones’ resignation as a school teacher, 

The Milford public schools are coming to the front in the 
matter of giving the teachers full enough to do. In the old 


if that must be a secondary consideration, as, according to the 
plan before us, and which was adopted January 1, the teacher 
‘*must keep an accurate daily or weekly record of each schol- 
ar’s rank in each study and department,’’ monthly averages 
made, ete. Supposing fifty pupils to the school, and from 
twenty to thirty classes, as is often the case in a district school, 
it seems as if the teacher should have two certificates instead 
of only one! But there is enterprise there, and enough to do 
to keep all wide awake. 

Miss Mary Emma Norris, for many years a school teacher in 
Melrose, died yesterday morning of typhoid fever, after a long 
and severe illness. 

The Committee on Education of the legislature of the Senate, 
areMessrs, Saunders of Middlesex, White of Suffolk; of the 
House, Messrs, Hale of Cambridge, Brackett of Boston, Peck 
of Arlington, Everett of Wareham, Sargent of Grafton. 

There are 330 boys at the Westboro Reform School, about 
sixty of whom are in the correctional department. The epi- 
demic of measles which appeared a few weeks since, has sub. 
sided, and there are now but few patients in the hospital. 
Francis P, Knight, long a resident of China, and one of the 
Chinese commissioners at the Centennial, has received a fund 
of $10,000, to support two Chinese instructors at Harvard Col- 
lege for three years. Mr. Knight is to select the teachers, and 
they are expected to teach young men the Chinese language, 
and fit them for business or government positions in China. 
The Lynn school board held its regular meeting January 15, 
Committees were assigned for the ensuing year. An order 
which we consider very important was adopted, instructing 
teachers to be more cautious in admitting scholars who have 
infectious diseases in their families. This plan will be pro- 
ductive of much good wherever it is carried out. 

The pupils of Lasell Seminary are to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity tolearn the art of dressmaking. An experienced teacher 
will instruct a volunteer class in the system of cutting and 
making now adopted by the best establishments. 

Easthampton Seminary has 86 students in the regular clas- 
sical department, and 20 pursuing the partial course, with 105 
in the scientific department; making a total of 211. 

The centennial celebration of Phillips Academy, the oldest 
incorporated academy in the country, will be held at Andover, 
June 5 and 6, 1878. Old members of the academy, in either 
department, will aid the committee by sending their present 
address, and that of their fellow-pupils, so far as known, to 
Rev. E. G. Porter, Lexington, Rev. F. A. Johnson, Andover, 
or the principal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction commenced its session Thursday. During 
the forenoon the following schools were opened for visitors: 
State Normal, High, Thayer Street Grammar, Point Street 
Grammar, Federal Street Grammar, Benefit Street Intermediate 
and Primary, and Hammond Street Intermediate and Primary. 
These schools were visited by the teachers, and the exercises 
at each place of instruction were very entertaining and prof- 
itable. 

High-School Department. 

The High School section met at Barney’s Hall, and was pre- 
sided over by Prof. Joseph Eastman of EastGreenwich. Prof. 
William Gammell, LL.D., read a paper entitled “‘ Aids which 
History has received from Physical Science.” The lecturer 
took a general view of the relation of the two sources of infor- 
mation and knowledge, and in a very interesting manner de- 
scribed how history had been aided by physical geography or 
science. A discussion of tle paper, lead by Professor Diman, 
followed. 

Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Present Methods of Instruction in Greek and Latin 
in American Schools and Colleges: Can better results be ob- 
tained ?’’ Professor White’s lecture was very elaborate and full 
of instruction. One of the features which deserves especial 
attention was ‘‘ Directions for Reading Greek and Latin at 
Sight.” The instructions were highly appreciated. The in- 
troductory and rules are as follows: Read each sentence in 
order through to the first full stop, aloud and in the original, 
i. e., without translating. Repeat this reading if necessary 
once or twice, beginning this second or third reading not at the 
point of doubt, but at the first of thesentence. 1. Observe care- 
fully the ending of the words, so as to become instantly aware 
of their grammatical relations, and observe carefully also the 
position of the words and the marks of punctuation. Besides 
these inflectional endings, note with care the significant end- 
ings and suffixes, and the prefixes. 2. Always start from the 
central meaning of a word, the one about which the rest natu- 
rally group themselves, or from which they naturally proceed, 
in determining the shade of meaning in any word in a given 
context. 3. Determine the meaning ef new words by analysis, 
i. e., by trying to discover the root or some intermediate stem, 
or stems, from which they are derived. 4. If the meaning of 


a word cannot be determined in this way, carry it bodily to the 
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end of the sentence, and infer if possible its meaning from the 
context. The professor illustrated the rules, and satisfactorily 
demonstrated that it was greatly to the advantage of the pupil 
to teach him to read at sight. An animated debate on the 
paper, opened by Mr. Cutler of the Providence High School, 
followed, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Grammar and Primary Department. 

The teachers in this department assembled at the Normal 
School Hall on High street, Thursday afternoon. There was 
a large attendance: Mr. J. Milton Hall presided. 

The meeting was called to order at two o’clock, and Miss 
Carrie Peck was introduced, and read Mrs. Browning’s poem, 
‘Mother and Poet,” with fine effect. Her articulation was 
excellent. 

Mr. George E. Church of the Oxford Street School, read a 
carefully prepared paper on ‘ Early Steps in Language,’’ urging 
a careful and proper study of English grammar. It is well to 
carefully and thoroughly study arithmetic, geography, and 
other branches, but grammar is the most important. Children 
generally dislike it, and hence their teachers find it no easy 
task to instruct them. It is, therefore, necessary to adopt some 
simple and attractive form of teaching grammar, which will at 
once take hold of the minds of children and prove interesting. 
The more practical the plan, the better it will work. The 
text-books of the present day are poorly arranged for the proper 
teaching of grammar; they are not practical enough. The 
reader then proceeded to show that teaching by illustration 
was the best method to be adopted. Draw the children into 
conversation, ask them questions, get them to ask you ques- 
tions, and then explain to them the meaning of the words. 

Mr. Russell, of the Bridgham Street School, exhibited the 
productions of scholars in the Messer Street Primary School 
(Miss Tuthill, teacher), who had been taught according to Mr. 
Church’s method. They consisted of slips of paper on which 
various sentences were written very nicely and correctly. 

Prof. 8S. S. Greene discussed Mr. Church’s paper briefly. 
He considered Mr. Church’s plan for teaching the young to be 
very feasible, —in fact it was the root of the whole matter. 
Children use language without thinking of it; their little minds 
rest only on the thoughts which they try to express; with them 
thought is conspicuous and language is unseen. Children 
should first be taught to express their thoughts in writing; 
thus they would learn to read and write at the same time. 
Reading and writing always go together. Slates were then 
passed around in the audience, on which were various senten- 
ces accurately written by the Messer Street School children 
during Professor Greene’s remarks. 

Mr. Greenough, of the Normal School, stated that he had 
watched the workings of this plan in country schools, and was 
greatly satisfied with it. 

Miss Peck recited a humorous poem, eliciting considerable 
laughter and applause. 

Miss Ida M. Gardiner, of the State Normal School, explained 
**Grube’s Method in Numbers”’ at considerable length. She 
was assisted by a class of young ladies, who answered numer- 
ous questions, and illustrated the method on the blackboard. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

THE MEETING AT MUSIC HALL. 

Music Hall was filled to its fullest capacity by the teachers 
and their friends and scholars Thursday evening at 8 o’clock, to 
listen to the.address by Rev. William M. Barber, of Yale Col- 
lege. The exercises opened by the singing of songs by the 
pupils of the High School, under the direction of Prof. B. W. 
Hood. The songs were admirably rendered, and received 
hearty applause. ‘‘The Rights of the Taught” was the sub- 
ject of Rev. Mr. Barber’s address. As it will appear in full in 
THE JOURNAL, we will not attempt an analysis of it. 


Fripay, 9 A. M. 

Rev. A. C. Staples conducted the devotional exercises, and 
after reading a portion of the 55th chapter of Isaiah, offered 
prayer. 

Mr. L. W. Russell, president of the Institute, stated that a 
large amount of the business of the Institute had been assigned 
to and transacted by the Board of Directors, but there were 
certain things that could only be transacted by committees. 
These committees had been appointed, and the morning hour 
had been selected for the transaction of business. 

Mr. T. B. Stockwell, chairman of the committee on the pro- 
posed ‘‘ Teachers’ Aid Association,’’ made a verbal report. 
He said that an Aid Association had been a subject of much 
interest to the teachers of the State for a long time, and a com- 
mittee had been appointed to discuss the matter, and ascertain 
the feasibility of founding such an institution. The com- 
mittee sympathized with the movement, but after thoroughly 
discussing the subject had been unable to devise any practical 
plan. They could see no way of instituting a permanent As- 
sociation that would be effectual and advantageous to those 
joining it. Therefore the committee did not recommend the 
forming of an Aid Association. 

Mr. Stockwell presented a memorial from the Rhode Island 
Temperance Union, petitioning the Institute to take steps to- 
wards the inculcating of temperance principles in the public 
schools, The memorial was referred to the board of directors. 


On motion the president appointed the following com- 


mittees: 

Resolutions — Joseph Eastman, EastGreenwich; A. J. Man- 
chester, Providence; Mrs. R. A, Esten, Providence; J. H Rock- 
well, Apponaug; Arthur W. Brown, Woonsocket. 

Nominations—D. W. Hoyt, Providence; W. E. Parker, Paw- 
tucket; Miss R. R. Leavens, Providence; T. H. Clarke, New- 
port; J. A. Estee, Ashaway. . 

Necrology — Merrick Lyon, Providence; J. M. Hall, Provi- 
dence; T. H. Clarke, Newport; Miss R. E. Chase, Providence; 
Rev. C. J. White, Woonsocket. ; 

Journal of Education —W. A. Mowry, Providence; Eli H. 
Howard, Providence; Lester E. Freeman, Woonsocket; John 
I. Adams, Natick; Henry A. Wood, River Point. 

Auditors—O. B. Grant, Providence; D. R. Adams, Centre- 
ville. 

The Teacher in Politics. 

The president then introduced Mr. J. A. Estee, who read a 
paper entitled, ‘‘ The Teacher in Polities.’’ The essayist took 
very liberal and broad grounds in regard to the position the 
teacher should hold in politics,—that he should use his influ- 
ence in purifying politics; that he should direct the minds of 
his pupils to look upon impure politics as one of the greatest 
sins in the catalogue of crimes. The teacher should use every 
legitimate means in his power to spread his influence in society 
as well as in the school-room. The paper was an able one, had 
the ring of true metal, and the essayist was warmly applauded 
at its conclusion. The paper was discussed by several persons. 


Rey. Mr. Staples said that he fully endorsed the sentiments 
of the paper, and could only wish that it might have its influ- 
ence in guiding the teachers present to follow its teachings and 
advice. 

Mr. Leach followed, and said the question was a very impor- 
tant one, and that the principles of good government should be 
taught in every school. 

Mr. Cady thought it was almost impossible for the teacher 
to inculcate politics, in the broadest sense, in his pupils, and at 
the same time attend to his other duties. There was one 
chord which the essayist touched, which was appreciated by 
every teacher, — ‘‘ Honor and Fidelity, Justice and Truth,” 
should be implanted in the mind of every child. This the 
teacher could easily do, and should endeavor to perform. 

Mr. D. W. Hoyt said polities in the schools was right in one 
sense, and in another sense entirely wrong. ‘To influence the 
minds of children in favor of one political party was wrong, 
but the teaching of good government was a very important 
part of education. 

Miss Sarah E, Doyle briefly spoke of the paper, and said that 
the teaching of political economy was not only an interesting 
subjeet, but an important one, and should be a part of the 
course in every young lady’s education. Woman’s influence 
is felt everywhere, and should be a power in purifying politics 
and in the promotion of good government. 

Mr. Stockwell also briefly discussed the question, and en- 
dorsed the views of the essayist. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first feature of the afternoon exercises was an interest- 
ing and instructive address by Prof. W. B. Niles, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, on ‘‘ Physical Geography 
in Common Schools.’”” He commenced by giving a very full 
definition of the science of physical geography, which is not 
adapted to the average pupil in the grammar schools. Ele- 
mentary geography should be acquired first. The two courses 
were not only separated in their natures, but the study of them 
should also be separated by a number of years. He did not 
believe in making a continuous study of geography from the 
primary course to the scientific, but claimed that there should 
be some time allowed between the study of the different 
branches of the study. Too many details were taught in ele- 
mentary geography. What was wanted was rather an incul- 
cation of the grand, general principles of geography. A love 
of the knowledge of geography shonld be inculcated in the 
pupils, so that when they read or traveled abroad, they would 
be seeking to know about the localities to which their atten- 
tion was turned. Political geography should not be studied 
until after physical geography. In order of nature, we might 
say, that physical geography came first, and the political after- 
wards. The speaker advocated personal observation on the 
part of the pupil as the first step in the study of geography. 
Those small physical features which surrounded the child at 
home were far better for him to study than some of the large 
features. It was as necessary to have minnified illustrations 
in the study of physical geography, as it was to have magnified 
illustrations in other sciences. By proper comparison knowl- 
edge could be carried from that which is known to that which 
was less common and on a grander scale. 

Professor Niles spoke next of the importance of map-draw- 
ing. He would have the pupil commence by mapping out 
physical features. After this he would go on and draw the 
political divisions. He very amply illustrated the method by 
which he would conduct the pupil through the course of phys- 
ical geography. 

Hon. T. W. Bicknell, president of the American Institute 
of Instruction, was introduced, and extended an invitation to 


the Rhode Island teachers to attend the great annual meetings 
of the American Institute, to be held in the White Mountains, 


nextsummer. The meeting is to last four days, and will consist 
of forenoon meetings, and afternoon rambles among the moun- 


tains. 
Manual Education. 


J. D. Runkle, LL.D., president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, then read a valuable paper on the subject 
of ‘‘Manual Education.’”’ As this paper has been noticed in 
THE JouRNAL, and is to appear in full, we will withhold an 
analysis of it. 

Henry H. Fay, Esq., spoke at some length on the subject 
presented by Dr. Runkle, advocating manual education in con- 
nection with the mental education. He looked upon it asa 
settled fact, that if anything was to be done with manual edu- 
cation, it must be done in the common school. He related the 
results of experiments in manual education in the world, 
showing them to be of a very satisfactory character. He said 
that we in this country had stood very well in the mechanic 
arts, but this was because we had been dependent for the 
higher processes on mechanics educated in foreign countries, 
It was time Americans began to see the necessity of having 
thoroughly-skilled mechanics among themselves, for they could 
not depend on foreigners much longer. He regarded drawing 
as a very important study, and advocated its introduction into 
the schools generally. He endorsed President Runkle’s sys- 
tem of manual instruction heartily. He was confident that if 
an industrial annex was attached to the high school in Prov- 
idence, the boys could be taught in mechanic arts without any 
deterioration to their mental training; and if such an annex 
should be established in connection with the Providence High 
School, he was sure that Newport would soon follow, and that 
six other towns would fall into line in five years. 

Mr. William B. Weeden, of Providence, also addressed the 
assemblage on the subject of manual education. He warmly 
advocated this system of training, and presented urgent reasons 
for its adoption. 

Dr. Stockbridge made the inquiry why so many experiments 
in manual education had failed. 

Mr. Fay said that these failures were to be accounted for by 
the fact that the system of teaching pursued had not been in 
accordance with the principles of any known system of teach- 
ing. Dr. Runkle had made his school a success because he 
had led the hands on the same plan that the mind is taught. 

After further remarks by Mr. W. W. Warner, of Providence, 


and Dr. Runkle, the institute adjourned to 7:30 o’clock, p. m. 
(Concluded next week.) 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The King of Sweden has made the University of Upsala a 
donation of 40,000 crowns, the yearly revenue from which is to 
be distributed as premiums to young authors of scientific works. 

The Marquis of Bute has contributed to Glasgow University 
£170,000 sterling, for the endowment of Memorial Hall. 

The late Dr. Barlow, of England, willed $5,000 to University 
College, London, for the endowment of an annual course of 
lectures On the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,’’ with all the books in his 
library which relate to Dante and Italian history. 

Gymnastic exercises for young ladies are a part of the reg- 
ular instruction in a large number of the schools in Germany. 
In the higher schools in Berlin they have been for some time 
compulsory, and on October 1 the same system was extended 
to all the communal schools for girls in the German capital. 

There were fourteen examinations for the ladies’ classes at 
University College, London, last session, and 118 students en- 
tered. Of this number, over fifty obtained first-class certifi- 
cates, and only twelve failed to obtain a place. 

Dr. David Allison has been appointed superintendent of 
education in the Province of Nova Scotia, 

M. Waddington, now the Foreign Minister of France, is a 
native of the United Kingdom, and his wife is a native of the 
United States, having been a Miss King of New York. 

It fis said that the school board of Glasgow, Scotland, has 
arranged to establish evening classes for teaching cookery. 

Twenty-one freshmen were suspended from an English col- 
lege because a professor couldn’t find out who placed a ten- 
ounce tack in his chair. He, however, knew all about who 
sat down on it. 

Cardinal Howard is the new protector of the English College 
in Rome. Cardinal Franchi is protector of the Irish, Scotch, 
and North-American colleges. 

The London School Board has established a truant school, 
to be opened at Hackney, for the benefit of the entire metrop- 
olis. At this school the ‘silent system”? is to be practiced. 

The Chinese government has sent to this country 120 boys, 
of the most intelligent in their country, to receive a thorough 
education. 

The University of Moscow, Rnssia, had 1,500 students last 
year. It is 122 years old, and has 175,000 volumes in its library. 

The Cobden Club gave this year seven prizes for the most suc- 
cessful students in Political Economy in connection with the 
Cambridge University extension. Five of them were taken by 
women, 

The number of newspapers published and sold in Germany 
amounts to 2,300,000,000 per annum, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


: any. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 

pages 254 and 248. 

These handy volumes contain the poems relating to the most 
interesting localities of Germany, written by the best English, 
German, and American authors, among whom we may name 
Klopstock, Lord Byron, Wordsworth, Bayard Taylor, Schiller, 
Charles Kingsley, Southey, Addison, Alford, Kérner, Heine, 
J. R. Lowell, Goethe, Coleridge, Hemans, Campbell, Howells, 
Uhland, Holland, Browning, Bret Harte, Aldrich, Whittier, 
Lord Lytton, French, Sir Walter Seott, and others of equal 
fame. ‘To the general reader, as well as to the student of Ger- 
man literature, these poems will be a source of great delight. 
All of them were inspired by a true love for the German Fath- 
and, and may be properly called a collection of the German 


erl 
classics. 


. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A Port Et Times to the Present Day: embracing an 
account of the Aborigines; The Norsemen in the New 

World; The Discoveries by the Spaniards, English, and 

French; The Planting of Settlements ; The Gaowth of the 

Colonies; The Struggle for Liberty in the Revolution; The 

Establishment of the Union; The Development of the Na- 

tion; The Civil War; and the Centennial of Independence. 

By John Clarke Ridpath, A.M., professor of Belles-Lettres 

and History in Indiana Asbury University ; author of Rid- 

path’s School Histories of the United States, etc. Illus- 
trated with maps, charts, portraits, and diagrams. Jones 

Brothers & Co., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago, Mem- 

phis, Atlanta; 1877. 

The author offers a new history of our own country for two 
reasons: first, because some knowledge of the history of his 
country is indispensable to every American citizen; and, sec- 
ond, because the Centennial of the republic offered an auspi- 
cious occasion for the study of those events which compose 
the warp and woof of our civilization. 

In the preparation of this work the following objects have 
been kept in view: I, An accurate and spirited narrative of 
our national history, from the days of the aborigines to the 
present time. II. A discussion of the philosophy of these 
events. III. Freedom from partizanship and prejudice. IV. 
A systematic arrangement of the several topics. V. The use 
of charts, maps, drawings, and diagrams, to give an objective 
representation of the more important matters. And, VI. The 
use of such a style and method as is in keeping with the spirit 
of the age. The whole work, which covers 675 octavo pages, 
is divided most philosophically, as well as naturally, into five 
periods: 

I. The Aboriginal Period: extending from remote antiquity 
to the coming of the white man. This period, the shortest in 
the historian’s annals, describes the origin, distribution, and 
character of the red man. In connection with the descriptive 
text is a map of aboriginal America, showing the distribution 
and territorial limits of the Indian nations of the new world, 
and is an invaluable aid to the study of our whole history, both 
as colonies and as a nation. It is of interest to know the 
locality as well as the history of the Iroquois, the Algonquins, 
Cherokees, Dacotas, Shoshones, Seminoles, and other nations, 
with their subordinate tribes, and the outline map has been 
prepared in accordance with the latest accurate knowledge. 

The Second Period covers the voyages to, and the discoveries 
of the various parts of the new world, extending from A.D. 
986 to 1607. Professor Ridpath has availed himself of the 
latest information on this subject, and has given full credit to 
the heroic daring and seamanship of Norse navigators, in their 
successful search for the Western world, and Lief Erickson 
now bears the honor of having discovered America in the year 
1001. Five hundred years later Columbus, inspired by his be- 
lief in the theory that the world was round, and might be cir- 
cumnavigated, and guided somewhat by the maps and tradi- 
tions of the Northmen, opened a path to the Western world 
for Spanish, English, French, and Portuguese navigators. 
This period is well illustrated by the chart which exhibits the 
leading voyages and their discoveries, in connection with the 
contemporaneous events and distinguished personages of the 
old world. Thus it is interesting to note that the century 
which gave birth to Columbus was distinguished by the inven- 
tion of Printing; by the birth of the Reformation; Wars of 
the Roses; the reign of Charles VII. in France; and the estab- 
lishment of the House of Tudors in England. A second map 
traces the voyages across the Atlantic from the old to the new 
world, points of departure, their routes and termini. A third 
map shows the territorial grants of England to the several com- 
panies which afterward organized colonial settlements. 


The Third Period embraces the colonial history from the 
first permanent settlement at Jamestown in 1607, to the union 
of the colonies for Independence in 1775. Within this eventful 
Period the author traces the rise, growth, and prosperity of the 
Several young commonwealths, soon to become States, and by 
the aid of _ Outline-maps, diagrams, and other illustrations, 
Clearly sets forth the history of these early settlements. The 
author also introduces a chart of contemporaneous history of the 
colonial period of great value to the general reader and student. 
Under this period it is interesting to note the honesty of pur- 
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pose, as well as ability of the writer, in giving due credit to the 
distinguished character of the early settlers ; and especially is 
this true in the author’s estimate of the spirit and influence 
of the New-England settlers. 

Period Fourth includes the eventful years of the Revolution 
and confederation, in which the author discusses the causes. 
course, and results of ourstruggle for independence. The chart 
which accompanies this period is a comprehensive summary of 
the contest as participated in by the several colonies. 

The closing period, the National, extends from 1789 to the 
4th of March, 1877, when Rutherford B. Hayes, the 19th Pres- 
ident of the United States, was inaugurated, over 38 States and 
10 territories, including a population of nearly 50 millions. 
The map of the United States, at the opening of this period, 
shows the territorial limits of the eolonies at the close of the 
Revolution, and the one at the close represents the territorial 
growth of the United Stated during a century, with the out- 
lines and facts of each cession. 

The whole work is divided into seventy chapters, each of 
which is illustrated by excellent cuts and engravings, of persons, 
places, and objects of interest. While preserving historic ac- 
curacy in detail, the author’s aim has been to make the story 
interesting and attractive, and his style is often invested with 
rhetorical power and almost dramatic effect. Many of the 
sketches are perfect illustrations of word-painting, and convey 
most vivid impressions to the mind and heart. This work 
will commend itself as one of great value to American stu- 
dents, and must have a large circulation on account of its in- 
trinsic merit. 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page, 
author of Life of Thomas DeQuincy, Memoir of Hawthorne, 
ete. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.; 1877. Price $1.00. 


Thoreau’s life is but little understood. To his acquaintances 
this man was a mystery, and to society at large the enigma of 
his characteristics has never been unfolded. Thoreau was a 
true man, all allowed. That he hada warm heart, his best and 
most intimate friends well knew. But they with others could 
not easily understand why his life was a constant protest against 
the laws and customs of society. His apparent stoicism and 
egotism repelled those who, under other moods, would have 
found him a most hearty and genial companion. The author 
of this work thus viewed Thoreau afar off, but on a closer 
study of him, became interested and then enamoured with him, 
until his deep appreciation has led him to write this intensely 
interesting volume. It is quite refreshing to take up the work 
of this thinker, and gather up the lessons which he teaches. 
His sympathies are with the men and women who are doing 
battle for justice and human rights, and his words do us all 
good. Chief among Thoreau’s excellent traits were his natur- 
alness of life, and his expressions of it in his writings. He 
hated with a mortal hate all that was artificial, all sensational. 
Hence his retirement to nature’s haunt to commune with her 
in all her “ various teachings.’’ He was a recluse, but not a 
hermit. He preferred Walden pond and woods to the literary 
haunts of Cambridge and Boston. He conversed with animals, 
birds, and flowers, and was a true interpreter of their unspoken 
languages. This freedom of spirit taught by the great teacher, 
Nature, was the inspiration of his life-work; and his temper of 
body and mind was formed by such communings. The writer 
has given to Thoreau his true place among men as well as 
among authors, when he calls him a reconciler. ‘‘ His great 
aim was to recommend nature to man, to prove her worthy of 
the recommendation.’’ His rules for life, drawn from this 
source, were eminently useful. He taught sobriety, severity, 
and self-respect as the foundation of all true sociality. Could 
society study such a life with a true spirit, and a desire to im- 
bibe all its practical teachings, men would become true, pure, 
and honest, as nature herself, and philanthropy as well as 
Christianity would get a blessing from it. 


Ray’s SERIES OF ARITHMETICS: Ray’s New Practical Arith- 
metic; Ray’s New Intellectual Arithmetic ; Ray’s New Pri- 
mary Arithmetic. By Joseph Ray, M.D. Cincinnati: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among educators 
as to the advantage of using so many different books upon 
arithmetic. Some think that one book for mental, and one for 
written arithmetic are enough, while others prefer a larger 
number. But whatever may be said of the number, the quality 
of Ray’s mathematical books puts them among the very best. 
We would recommend every teacher to examine them, and we 
believe no one will do so without finding many valuable sug- 
gestions. 


MAGAZINES. 


In additional to a good educational paper, every teacher can 
and should own and read one or more good magazines. We 
propose every month to give the.titles of some of the best arti- 
cles for educators which appear in current monthlies. 

— The North American Review, now published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., Broadway, N. Y., contains in its January and Feb- 
ruary issues, the following articles of interest: An article on 


‘Charles Sumner,” by George F. Hoar; ‘* The English Aris-' 
tocracy,”’ by W. E. H. Lecky; ‘‘ The Origin of the Italian’, 
Language,” by W. W, Story; ‘Ephesus, Cyprus, and Mycene, 


Ladies’ 


by Bayard Taylor; with a review of contemporory literature. 
Terms $5.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. 

— Popular Science Monthly, by the same publishers, is a 
magazine which few can afford to be without. The January 
number is full of valuable articles, every one of which has 
some reference to the teacher’s studies. Professor Thurston 
gives the third article on the “Growth of the Steam Engine ”’; 
Prof. Edward S. Morse tells of ‘‘ Health Matters in Japan’’; 
Porter Poinier gives the ‘‘ History of the Dynamical Theory of 
Heat”’; ‘‘ Style’ is discussed by T. H. Wright; and a sketch 
is given of Prof. Josepli LeConte. Price, single numbers, 50 cts. 

— The January Galazy, published by Sheldon & Co., New 
York, contains less matters of interest to our readers than 


usual. We notice, however, R. Grant White has an article on 


** Americanisms,”’ and Lawrence Barrett has a review of the 
life of Charlotte Cushman. The Scientific Miscellany is valu- 
able. Price $4.00 a year. 

— The Atlantic Monthly for February will be found unusu- 
ally readable. Its first article is on ‘“‘ The Cradle of the Human 
Race’’; ‘‘The Patent Office and its Losses”’ are discussed by 
W. K. Babcock; Edward C. Stedman discourses on “‘ Jamaica”’; 
Edgar Fawcett on ‘‘ Meteors”; Charles Eliot Norton on 
‘Venice and St. Marks”; E. H. Knight describes ‘‘ Crude and 
Curious Articles at the Centennial’; and Dorman B. Eaton 
gives his views on “‘ The Public Service.””’ Terms, $4.00; with 
portrait of Whittier, $5.00. 

— Appletons’ Journal, for February, has a paper on Salt- 
making at Syracuse, accompanied with suitable engravings, 
the text of which is by W. H. Rideing, and the drawings by 
Kelly. Among the articles in the number likely to attract at- 
tention, is one on “ Rip Van Winkle,”’ which is not a criticism 
on the character of the play, but an embodiment of a number 
of interviews with Mr. Jefferson. It is a fresh and readable 
paper. Dr. Guernsey has made a connected narrative of Stan- 
ley’s recent remarkable voyage down the Congo, which is of 
great interest, and of value to all who have imperfectly fol- 
lowed the explorer in his letters from his field of adventure. 
George M. Towle writes interestingly of Dr. Schlieman’s dis- 
coveries at Mycene. Maurice Thompson has an entertaining 
paper, in which the pugnacious spirit of birds is described and 
exemplified by numerous examples. Professor Harrison, of 
the Washington and Lee University, gives a description of a 
voyage from Athens to Corfu, which is full of graphic pictures. 
The editor discusses ‘‘ Human Interest in Landscape Art’; the 
latest experiments as to the influence of plants upon the atmos- 
phere; Whittier’s Birthday; the Quarrels of Statesmen; the 
Function of Criticism, ete. Price $3.00 a year. 

— Sunday Afternoon, for February, has a thoughtful sketch 
on ‘Ways of Saving the Children,” by C. L. Brace; an able 
review of Cook’s Biology, by Professor Bowne; S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin gives the story of his Satnterings over the Isle of Wight; 
and Edward Abbott talks of Religious Magazines. We are 
thoroughly satisfied with this new venture in magazine-mak- 
ing, and believe it has a sphere to occupy and a work to do. 
Its editor is capable and experienced, and able to do it, and we 
bid him a most worthy success. We look upon the editorial 
pages as the cream of the magazine, in spirit and literary ex- 
cellence. Published by E. F. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Price $3.00 a year. 

— The Magazine of American History for January, 1878, is a 
volume of unusual value. It contains ‘“‘ The Fall of the Alamo,”’ 
by Capt. R. M. Butler, U. 8S. A.; ‘‘Oriskany,’’ by DePeyster; 
‘* Remarks on the Portraiture of Washington, by I. J. Green- 
wood; ‘* The Waltons of New York,” by the editor, J. H. Ste- 
vens; ‘“‘Diary of Joshua Pell,’ a British officer in America, 
1776-7; ‘‘A New Poland in America,’ with notes, queries, 
etc; and illustrated with a fine steel engraving of William Wal- 
ton, and a drawing of the fortifications of the Alamo. This 
magazine is invaluable to students in history, on account of its 
authentic and accurate historical data, and its publication of 
original documepts from the MSS. Published by A.S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


First Annual Catalogue of the Michigan Military Academy, 1877-78; Or- 
chard Lake, Oakland Counter, Michigan. Detroit : E. B. Smith & Co., cor- 
ner Griswold and Fort streets, 1877. 

Improved System of School Records: No. 1, Daily and Monthly Rec- 
ord. By J. D. Bartley, Principal of High School, Burlington, Vt. Pub- 
lished by Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., New York. 

Catalogue of the Officers, Instructors, Patrons, and Pupils of Tilden 
minary, for the year ending June 22, 1877; and of the Alumnae. 
West Lebanon, N. H. 

The Priest in Absolution.” Price 25 cents. M. Bennett, Liberal and 
Scientific Publishing House, 141 Eighth street, near Broadway, New York. 

Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club: a Quarterly Journal of Orni- 
thology. January, 1878. 

Metric Manual for Schools. The Decimal S of Measures and 
Weights; with Exercises and Problems. By Henry E. Sawyer, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Middletown, Conn. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Metric Bureau, Boston. 

The Rotation of the Earth and Planetary Bodies, considered as the 
Product of a Change of Motion, under the Mechanical Theory of Heat. 
By William L. Walker. New York : 8. W. Cheen; 1877. 

School and Social Drama. Odds with the Enemy: a Drama, in Five 
Acts. By T. S. Denison. Second edition. Published by the author. 
DeKalb, in. Price 20 cents. Chicago: Steam Press of Cushing, Thomas 


., 170 Clark street; 1877. 
eine all the Pictures on An- 


The Child’s First conta 
drews’ N Slates. For Schools and Families. Chicago: 
A. H. Andrews 0.5 > 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of the United States to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the year ending June 30, 1877. 

The Ephemeris Edition of the Combination Almanac-Calender. Price 
cents. Published by W, Wallace Davis, Union-Argus Building, Brogk- 
lyn, New, York, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


> Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
wom’ wer Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears; Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Ho! for Land. Ki gsbury. A. L. Bancroft. se 
Chase & Hall. 35 
The Morning Star. - § 
The ? f 4 Dawson Bros. 75 cts.; 1 00 
Studies on New Testamen - - Godet. & Co. 2 25 
Album Leaves. - Houghton. tes auriat. 5 
Guide to Painting on Porcelain. - La Vanguyou. Farewe Co. 
- - - - Hageman. D,S. Holmes. 
i.ence ew edition. ° 
Poetical Works. Revised edition. - - 3 se 
Years too Late. - - - - & Lo. so 
The Lesson in Story. - - Pansy. ». Lothrop 10 
From Dark to - - ° Burr. Noyes. Snow 3 50 
Church A!manac for 1878. ° ° ° - - Pot, Young Co. 40 
Friend!v Sermons. - - - Moore. 25 
B-ssie Huntington’s Venture. - ° ° - Mathews, Robert Bros. 5 1 50 
History of Old - outh Church. - - - - Burdett. B. B Russel. 50 cts.; 1 00 
Conversion of Children. - ° - Ham N & Son. 1 50 
Heating and Ventilati-n. - - Schumann. D. Van Nostrand. 1 40 
Health Almanac. [ilu-trated.  - - - - S. R. Wells & Co. 10 
Founding of Metals Third edition. - ° - Kirk. D Wiiliams. 2 50 
Calendar Leaficts. Paper. - . - - - T. Whit aker & Co. 50 


Axsout STopPING youR Paper.—Ist. Don’t 
do it ; 2d. But if you must stop it, notify the 
publisher by letter or postal card. Do not send 
the paper back. We cannot find your name on 
the list of thousands of names, unless we 
know the postoffice address to which the paper 
is sent. The request of any subscriber to stop 
the paper will be attended to atonce. Write 
plainly the name and postoffice address. If the 
order is too late in the week, one copy of the 
paper may be sent, but no charge will be made 
for copies sent after an order to stop is re- 
ceived. If asecond copy is received we shall 
be glad to be notified.—Watchman and Re- 
Sector. 


THE Game of Words and Sentences, pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, is 
very interesting and very amusing, and is 
really the most delightful spelling-lesson we 
have ever studied. We donot know of a more 
interesting game for intelligent persons, and 
our first trial of it gave us our full share of its 
value. The Bradleys have a good reputation 
as manufacturers of social games. See their 
advertisement. 


THE Centennial Commission bestowed upon 
The Franklin Series of Readers the honor of a 
special award for excellence of typography 
and illustrations. The books are marvels 
of excellence in all that the engraver’s 
or typographer’s art can do, and the 
names of their distinguished authors, (Hon. 
George S. Hillard and Prof. Campbell), is 
a sufficient guarantee of the purity and merit 
of the selections, and the correctness and care- 
fulness of the method and grading, as well as 
all other educational features which character- 
ize them. One needs but a hasty glance at 
such books to believe the report of their pub- 
lishers, that they have already attained a very 
large circulation, and bid fair to outstrip all 
others in popular favor. In Massachusetts, and 
throughout New England they have come into 
general use, and we doubt not their popularity 
in other sections of the country is especially 
great, and as rapidly increasing. 

Happy tidi for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been dosed, drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 


worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 
the publication of a New Method with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so con- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 
embraces everything essential to a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Penmanship, etc.; Ana/ysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, ond) Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,—the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, JAs. P. Hoyt, A.M., Principal of Acac- 
emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the right ——— 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes ‘copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 

The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 

Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Pro Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Plaribus Unum: One formed from many. 


Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


_Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS, 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PuBLISHER, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N., Y. 


147 tf 


THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE se" 


yspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy, Hysteria, Weak Lungs, Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, aad Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of a: and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 

Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 

Address (and give the name of this Paper), 

M. MALOY, 
152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 
DEALER IN 
SCELLANEOUS 8. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Naxsanu Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 
Bell Founders. Troy. 
School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
wide rated for fulln rich 
tone. Catalogue f free.” iss 
NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Bostor 
For eircular or information, address 


F. B. Sxow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S . 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH “pr or descriptive 


WARRANTED. igneting 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jonny STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


DIRECTORY 


TO THE 
Lea Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The Gist 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19, ‘In resources, among the best in the vo mg Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. ‘or cata- 


. | logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


Dr. D. PATTEN. 52 az 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. For catalogue 
address President A. L. CHAPIN. 51 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A.M. 
EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ae 
etc., address the President, Geo. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I, W. ANDREWS. 


8 YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the folowing oe rtments in 
ae College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in Febru- 
ary and March, which may be attended by special stud- 
ents. Also,a Normal Institute, in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for 
Teaching in the Public Schools, is held during the Sum- 
mer vacation in July and August. For Annua/s and 
other information, apply to E. O. HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D. H. CocuRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
/ Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E.R. UGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


MA: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in a and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


(\ANNETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
7 Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages, 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mire WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds., Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
HrkAM Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


‘HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
4 FALL BEGAN SEPT. 6. 

or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. . er 106 


PREPARATORY. 


Aeans ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


8% RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J.S. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
J Cal. Rev. DAvID’McCLURE, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
/ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Mg: a accommodate an of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


OW INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EpwARps, D.D., Prine. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.1, New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 


ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue P 
130 tf. 


address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


(QOPD4 RD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. E moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 6322. 


WILBRAHAM, MASS., 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, opened its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. . Instruction given in the following depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, art, and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 

130 Rev. N. FELLows, A.M. Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
W oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


['ARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
12 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RusSsSELL, Principal. 55 zz 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 


YAN ACADEMY, 


circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D . 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS, 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL,. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Fall Kindergarten Trainiug-Class for Ladies 
commenced October 1, 1877. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


Seminary for Training of Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 


At 9 West 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mus MARIA KRAUS-BEELTE, | Principals. 


(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. JoHN KRAUS-BOELTE is a disciple of the Pes- 
talozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first 
propagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

RS. KRAUS-BCG@LTE is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of 
twenty years in Germany, England, and America. 
Says the Ga/ary: “ Mrs. Kraus-Belte, of all American 
Kindergartners, holds the highest place. Itis to the 
labors of this lady, more than to any other, perhaps, 
that the increasing success of Kindergartening in Amer- 
ica is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than 
all the rest.”” Says Mrs. E. P. Peabody : “ Mrs. Kraus 
is the authority on the subject,”’ ete. 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 257TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Nermal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4p.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
conus communication with the best teachers for every 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
. If you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Being put in communication with 
these, you can decide the whole matter at once, intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily, for all our list have refer- 
ences, ons, photographs, etc., ready to be 


consulted, 
Address F, B. SNOW, Manager. 
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JOHN ALLYN, 36 Franklin Street, Boston. 
TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F, PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 
Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on pee Se half 
ZZ 


the above price. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. BE. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary. Agent. 


111 23 Franklin Street. ZL 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10,00 
Smith's Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
‘ilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Mills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, : 1.50 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. r new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon Musie 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 zz 


GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 


THE NEW GAME OF 


‘* Words and Sentences,’’ 
Fok YOUTH AND ADULTS. 
Recommended by the best literary and educational tal- 
ent in the country. Far surpasses a spelling-match in 
interest and profit. Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 
Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged, 50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springjield, Mass. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS OF 17 North Seventh St., Phila, 

Christian Ethics. A new Text-book on Moral 
Science. By Rev. D. 8S. GreGorRy, D.D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Wooster, Ohio. Price $1.50. 

Groesbeck’s Practical Book-keeping (College 
Editim). Single and Double Entry. For indi- 
viduals and partnerships. As practiced in the best 
business houses. Price $1.80, 154 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 


Primary....... aeneie $ 50| The five books to Teachers 
Common School.. 1.50\/for examination for $5.50; 
Counting-house.., 3.00| but only in reply to requests 
Lectures $1.00. Mey 2.00 accompanied by the money. 
Special term: for introduction. 114 zz 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 

at Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.40. 
ive Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
©. Woop, A.M. Important to eve Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 3. State and the 
‘hureh; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 


es. 7 
Select Notes, by Rev. e* x. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.35. 
112 zz 


Full list mailed on application. 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Book Store, 
Si2 Broadway, New Veork. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 


Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
DRID, MILAX, Turin, &c. 


JAMES A, MOORE, 

ean Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

and Guilt. 12mo. C + $1.25; . 

Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

Cocetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

eh teen, Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
The Czar’s Favorite, 18mo. 80 cents. 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 

A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 

105 zz 1344 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, _ 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor of “ Modern Magic.”’ Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50, 145 


ang 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song - Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arran in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail .......... Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular col m of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail .. ... +. Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for rooting. supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in 
style, and containing 16 handsome, well-tilled pages, ‘is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number, Sample 
for a 3-cent stamp. Address JOHIN J. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Years. | vol, 1000 PP. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Illus., 5.00 
Life of Dharles Summer. (00 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. II1., 4.00 

In the Homes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PBULISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Jehnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 zz 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis > ° 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Il, 1.75 
ia and its Kindre seases. 
Dw. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsons Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 


ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Creston, Jowa. 


Send 5 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 


146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Recent Educational Publications 


— OF — 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


I. For Teachers, Students, Libraries, and 
Readers generally. 


The Home Encyclopedia 


OF 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, LITERATURE, CHRO- 
NOLOGY, AND ESSENTIAL FACTS. 
Comprised in Two Parts. 


Price in Cloth, $9.50; !4-morocco, $14.50, 
SOLD SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER. 


PART I. 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS: 4 Dictionary 
of Dates; being a Chronological and Alphabetical 
Record of all Essential Facts in the Progress of Soci- 
ety, from the Creation of the World to August, 1877; 
with Chronological Tables, Biographical Index, and a 
Chart of History. By G. P. Purnam. Revised and 
continued by T. B. PERKINS, 8vo, 1100 pages, cloth, 
$4.50; half morocco, $7.00. 

“‘A more convenient, labor-saving medium than this 


excellent Somgiation can scarely be found in any lan- 
guage.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


PART II. 

THE CYCLOP ZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY: 
A Record of the Lives of Eminent Men. By PARKE 
GODWIN. Revised and continued to August, 1877. 
Octavo, cloth, $5.00 ; half morocco, $7.50. 


““Wecan speak from long experience in the use of 
this book, as a well-thumbed copy of the first edition has 
lain for years on our library table, for almost daily ref- 
erence. <A concise, compact, biological dictionary is 
one of the most necessary and convenient of manuals, 
and we seldom failed to find what we looked for in this 
excellent compendium.’’—Home Journal. 


It. BASCOM (John.) COMPARATIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY ; or, The Growth and Grades of In- 
telligence. By JOUN BASCOM, President of the 
University of Wisconsin ; author of ‘ Principles of 
Psychology,” ‘* Philosophy of English Literature,” 
&c. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Kit. NYST ROM (John W.,C.E.) STEAM EN- 
GINEERING. A New Treatise on Steam Engineer- 
ing, Physical Properties of Permanent Gases and of 
different Vapors. Octavo, cloth........ $2.50. 

“An able treatise, well arranged, and full of new and 
valuable material . . that will guide the student 
in both theoretical and practical knowledge.”’— National 
Journal of Education, 


iv. MECHANICS, A new Treatise on Elements 
of Mechanics ; establishing strict precision in the 
meaning of Dynamical Terms. Accompanied with 
an Appendix on Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrol- 
ogy. Octavo, cloth........ $4.00. 

“ An exhaustive and able treatise. The prob- 
lems, many of which are new, are solved with clearness 
and American. 

V. STURTEVANT (Prof. J. M.) ECONOMICS, 
OR THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH: A TREATISE 
ON POLITICAL Economy; for the use of High 
Schools and Colleges, and for the general reader. 
Octavo, cloth........$1.57. 

. . . “There is nothing vague or uncertain in his 
(Mr. Sturtevant’s) reasoning. e is comprehensible 
from beginning to end. As a text-book of political 
economy, we think it will take precedence of all others.” 
—Troy Whig. 

VI. TH@GRPE (T. E.) A MANUAL OF INOR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. Part IL, THE METALS; 
also a new edition of Part I., THE NON-METALS. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, each ....... $1.50. 

““It'seems to me to be one of the best of the man 
moderate-sized works of late issued from the press. 
shall take great pleasure in commending it to my 
classes.”” —J. S. SCHANCK, Prof. of Chemistry, Prince- 
ton College. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the work as a whole, and 
have adapted it as a text-book for my classes in general 
chemistry.’”—W. W. DANIELLS, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

“The second volume of Thorpe’s Chemistry was re- 
ceived in good order. . Itis an admirable book 
in every way, and I know of no text-book in which the 
facts of Chemistry are so well presented, or which con- 
tains more that is fresh and interesting.” — ARTHUR 
W. Wricut, Prof. of Molecular Physics and Chem- 
istry, Yale College. 

THIRD EDITION. 

VIE. HILL (Thomas., D.D., formerly Presi- 
dent of Harvard College). THE TRUE ORDER 
OF STUDIES. 12mo, cloth........$1.25. 

“The work of one of the most logical thinkers and 
practical educators in the country.”—V. £. Journal of 
Education. 

“Upon the merit of the work we have but a single 
opinion, which is, that it is by far the most valuable 
book ever published on the same subject.”—Christian 
Union. 

VEIL. Putnam’s Series of Atlases. 

16 vols 75 cents to $13.00. 

1X. Putnam’s Advanced Science Series. 

14 vols. ready. Per vol., $1.50. 

X. Putnam’s Elementary Science Series. 

28 vols ready. Per vol., 75 cents. 

XI. Putnam’s Manuals of History. 

6 vols. ready. 75 cents and $1.00. 

XII. Hart’s German Classics. 

3 vols ready. $1.00 and $1.25. 


ta Complete catalogue mailed on application. 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEw 
EpITIon of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Deuble Entry Book-keeping. 
This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 
For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its 
pve while rival works have heen actively and ener- 
geticall pushed, ree mts, attests the hold Ful- 
n & Eastman’s Book-keep 
ion of educators. 
Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues, 
Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, aan upon the receipt 
of 60 cents, and a full set of Blanks upon the receipt of 
cents. 
Retail price of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 
Blanks, 75 cents. Hi. B. NEMS CO., Publishers, 
150 tf TROY 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


g has upon the good opin- 


ary. BY J. R. BEARD, -75. 
German-English and English-German Pro- 
French-English and English-French Dic- 
tiomary .. ...-.... 1.75. 
A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 
24 Plates by R. P. LEITCH cee $2.50. 
A Course of Sepia Patudes- With 24 Plates by 
R. P. Lerrcu 2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R.P. LeITcH. With 
24 Colored Plates ...... ....$2.50. 
Drawing-Book, Cassell’s Free-hand.... $1.50. 
Drawing-Book, Cassell’s Practical..... $1.25. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell’s: 

Serres A, FLORAL AND VEGETABLE FORMS, 


B. DRAWING. 
CC, LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 
DPD. FIGURE DRAWING, 


KEK, ANIMAL DRAWING. 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, 25 cents each; or 
one Vol. cloth, price, $5.50. The Parts may be had 
8 narately. 

he Little Folks’? History of England. By 

ISA CRAIG-KNOX.... $1.00, 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. WALLACE, M.A......... Tbe. 
Send for Catalogue. id 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
Neo. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


146 tf 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefull 
bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 


ature it would be difficult to procure elsewhere.” 
—Aubnrn Citizen. 


*“ Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat So of gen- 
uine poetry may be .”’—Baltimoz Elocutionist. 

‘Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.”’—College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa. 


“ The original poy is excellent.”—The Argosy, Mt. 
Alliston W College and Academy, Sackville, ? YB. 


“ This magazine should be in the ion of eve 
teacher and scholar in the United iahes.”—-iadepend- 
ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 
Price of subscription, $1.50 a } my single copies, 25 
cents. Specimen number sent of potege on re- 
ceipt of id cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 
Springfield, Zu. 
ta Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 


Subscriptions may hn with any number. Baek 
numbers always to be on application. 148 tf 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 
SEN1 BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St, BOSTON, 
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Publishets. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
D rawing + Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 


Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 
Latin. leading colleges, preparatory and high 
schools, and recommended by the best classical teachers 
in America and Germany as being the most scholarly 
and the best adapted to c work; New Latin Reader; 
New Cicero with vocab. 

G k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
TECK. Harkness’s ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
ouman’s emistry; Quacken 
Science. Philosophy; Morse’s "Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman's Botany; Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Science Primers, etc. 
Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sliding copies. ‘“ Recog- 
nize the true principle of penmanship.” 
te Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Catalogues free. 

©. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN 

117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 
$1.50 perannum. Sample free for icachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Publish the following approved School Books: 


New American Readers and Spellers. 
Geeodrich’s Pictorial Histo 
Batier’s Pictorial History of United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymeilogy. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

th’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 


: Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
New American Arithmetics. 
E. WHITTEMORE 
New-England Agents : CG. WHITE, 
151 zz 4462 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Thomsou’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetei’s French Course ; 
BReeiand Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Migher Lessons in Eugiish; 
Hatchison’s and Hygiene; 
Meadersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., & 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 623 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series, 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 

Dictionary. : 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers, 138 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
é@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent 
‘W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St, BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bremficld St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
arker’s ercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers, ~ 151 zz 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, A. TOCKIN, 
Agent for New England 
104 zz 


MACMILLAN & C0.'8 


SERIES OF 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.235 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Pol. Eco. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Elemen. Anatomy, 2. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & 


104 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


Jt 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mss. 
GINN & HEATH, Boston, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader, containi 
200 Choice Selections, from 87 Stand. Authors, $1. 
Sia Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar, 20 
Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax, 60 
dinnals of Astr’l Obs. of Harvard College, 10.00 
Chaucer’s Parliament Foules (Lounsbury), 60 
Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar, 75 
Fitz's Terrestrial and Celestial Globe. 


READY, 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12me; $3.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, New York, 
Publish the following books 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 
Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo, illus., $5.50 


Sold singly as follows: 
Summer Days at Kirkwooed.......$1.25 


The Bear’s Den..... 1.00 
Uncle Dick’s 1.00 
Fighting the 1.25 
A Wear at Riverside ................ 1.00 


We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Illus. 12mo.....$1.50 
145 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andrew’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
Satchei Guide te 
‘Standard Editions ef Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 az 


LVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't ; 
White’s Progressive Art Studies; 
3winton’s Outlines of History; 
3winton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

3pencerian Penmanship; 

3winton’s Geographies ; 

Sray’s Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an A dix on Lisping, S > 
A Companion to ‘‘ Baker’s Reading Club.” 


By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 


1é6émo. Cloth. 50 cts. 

“Tt seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.””—Vor (Lowell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

Catalogues maijed free. » 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Acad ic Dicti y- Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. i6mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our eageage. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill's Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal His 2 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited, 151 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF . 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew’s Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Creosby’s Greek ‘ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Camb’ge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
aanve Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
Box 4374. 53 John Street, NEW YORK. 
General 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
a supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons, 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) . $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 
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Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (wew ed.) 5.00 
Brackett/* Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gon! rae French Classics. Per vol., -50 


Day’s Psychology; Ethics, #sthetics,and L 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Bugmcteing 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
HMeooker’s New 
aven’s an ayland’s Intellectu and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. 0. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
an views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all hoakstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


Publishers. 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot Geographies, 


heldon’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Ceoeley’s Physics. 
GUYOT'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


128 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s HMistoszy of Unit. Sta 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Im pores School Records. 
artley. 
The Song-Sheaf. Uitusic.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
By W. H. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an egy address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic 
Eateon’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaten’s Common School Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Bradbury's Ele. of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaten’s High Schoo! Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


ve Catalogue of above and other valuable 
ks, with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Series. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, 


Representing the most approved Modern 
Teaching Methods. 

Published in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at Low Prices. 


(From Hon. J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.) 


“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Nerton’s Elements of Physics, 
Marvey’s English Grammar, and White’s 
Graded - School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 


scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 
same, and were satisfied of their superior fitness for 
schools. I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and school officers.” 


Descri 
School 
plication. 


[A. W. BURR, Prin. Classical Inst,, Hallowell, Me.} 

“We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Norton’s Philosophy, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Method. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
ison with other books in the same branches.” 


ter, N. H. 

‘‘ Nerton’s Philosophy, Duffet’s French 
Method, and Andrews’s Manual of the Con’ 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 


[A. W. BATCHELDER, Prin. School, Manches- 


Similar commendatory notices of the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred superior 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eclectic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduction. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


N, E. Agent for Eclectic Educational Series. 
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